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Novels of American City Life. 



The object of this list is to direct readers, such as would enjoy the kind of hooks 
here described, to a number of novels, easily obtainable, but which, in many 
cases, have been forgotten within a year or two after publication. That the 
existence of works of fiction is remembered so short a time is a pity, since, for every 
new book of merit, there are, in most libraries, a hundred as good or better, un- 
known to the majority of readers. It is hoped that the publication of this and 
similar lists will lessen, in some measure, the disposition to read an inferior new 
book when superior old books, equally fresh to most readers, are at hand, 

Thislistwill be followed by others describing INTERNATIONAL, MOMAN- 
TIC, ECCENTBIC and FANCIFUL novels and tales. The compiler would be 
pleased to have his attention called to any works deserving a place which have 
escaped his attention. It may be observed that the compiler has tried t^ include 
only such wofks as are well-written, interesting, and free from sensationalism, 
sentimentality, and pretense. But in a few cases, books have been noticed on ac- 
count of the reputation of their authors, or their great popularity, rather than their 
merit. 

The selected ^^notices^ here given are generally abridged. 



ABRAHAM PAGE, ESQ. [ by Js 
Saunders Holt: Lippincott, 1869.] *'To 
read them is to get much the sume kind of 
pleasure that one finds iu listening to the 
talk of a shrewd, sensible old man, such as 
one occasionally meets in out-of-the-way 
country places, who, having spent all his 
days in one spot, has been colored by his 
surroundings to the very marrow, and 
whose judgments on men and things, if 
they have the defect of being provincial 
and narrow, have also the virtue of result- 
ing fairly from his own observations . . . 
But usually he confines himself closely to 
the matter he has in hand. That matter 
is description of life and manners in the 
little Southern village where he was born, 
and where he lived all his days in the com- 
fortable assurance that life had nothing 
better or pleasanter to offer than what 
could be found within its limits. Content- 



ment is certainly a virtue, and it is hard to 
say who could practise it with greater 
hopes of success than a man situated as 
*'Mr. Page'' describes himself to have been, 
who felt the pleasant conviction that to 
be a gentleman was the chief end of man, 
and that only a Southerner, the owner of 
slaves, could ever hope to attain it. Under 
such circumstances, a cheerful serenity 
and a culm confidence in surveying and 
analyzing the meaner works of God's hand 
could hardly fail to be engendered in any 
bosom. Such was the result, at all events, 
in "Mr. Page's" case ; and, considering the 
2 unaffectedly pleasant books which, but 
for this satisfaction with himself and this 
thoro persuasion of the soundness of all 
his positions, would certainly have been 
less peculiarly pleasant, we find in our- 
selves not the least disposition to quarrel 
with it. Mr. Page has looked at life with 
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eyes of a shrewd, humorous, and quasi- 
filosofical observer, and has told in an easy 
and natural way what he has seen and 
what he has th6t about it," [Nation. 179 

ACROSS THE CHASM. [ by Julia 
Magrudek : iScrlbner,lSSb.] **Thi9 is done 
throu the personality of Margaret Treven- 
non, an exceptionally charming and unpre- 
judiced Southern girl, who acquires lier 
first experience of Northern character 
during a winter spent in Washington* 
This is not a Hyperboiean latitude for 
studying Northern character, but even here 
Margaret finds such a change from the 
social customs and minor morals to which 
she has been accustomed that it can only be 
wondered what she would have found in 
a chillier region— Boston, for instance. 
The chief subject of her wonder and of her 
animadversions is the careful anxiety with 
which 'Northerners' choose their acquaint- 
ances, shielding themselves from social 
derogation and desirous to be intimate 
only in *the best circles'. She cannot un- 
derstand why *a lady born and reared 
should even have to think of anything like 
that'; and is of opinion that it is too dis- 
agreeable a puzzle *co decide whom to 
treat civilly and whom to snub'; an idea 
which is derided by her Washington cousin 
as a *hi-flown Southern notion' of too 
general hospitality. This discriminating 
Margaret is the centre of many pleasing 
pictures of the liter aspects of social life, 
and sits in serene judgment upon the con- 
flicting claims of 3 lovers— an amiable but 
indolent and 'shiftless' Carolinian, an 
energetic and ambitious New-Yorker, and 
a polished cosmopolitan who has out- 
grown any special sympathy with either 
section." [American. 180 

ADVENTURES OF A WIDOW. The 
[by Edgak Fawcett; Osgood, 185*4.] 
"In this social study, or rather satire, the 
well known censor of fashionable life in 
New- York assumes to wS and judge the 
different elements of society ihfire, to con- 
trast the merits and demerits of various 
eiiques and to pronounce upon their com- 
parative claims to respect, the chief types 
chosen being ultra-fashionable and LITER- 



ARY New-York. The connecting link 
between these diverse elements is the 
widow! of promised adventures, Pauline 
Varick, young, rich, of bluest Knickerbock- 
ei* blood, who has gained dearly hot ex- 
perience from a short but unhappy 
mercenary mariage. Disgusted with the 
emptiness, frivolity, meaness of aim, and 
poverty of achievement of the social circle 
in which she had been trained to her 
matrimonial bargidn and sale, the aim of 
her riper years is to make herself the 
centre of a new and better form of society 
of which the members shall be 'men and 
women of intellectual calibre, workers, 
not drones; thinkers, writers, artists, poets, 
scholars.' Aided by the versatile and fas- 
cinating Irish-American journalist, Kindel- 
on, and a literary Mrs. Dnres and her 2 
tiauters, she succeeds in establishing her 
*sulon' and assembles in her luxurious 
mansion the best which can be gathered 
of literary and artistic workers. Fresh 
from contact with Mrs. Toughkeepsie's 
circle of aristocratic pretension and idea- 
less vacuity, she hopes to interest herself 
in the society of historians, novelists, 
essayists, poets, sculptors and painters. 
But the experiment is not a success. Her 
assemblage of lions snap, snarl, and lacerate 
each other and their httstess. liude things 
are said and done, egotists prate of them- 
selves and theorists romp on their hobby- 
horses unchecked." [American] — ''We 
should not w^onder if some of Mr. Faw- 
cett's portraits— perhaps all of them— had 
been furtively done from life, and if he 
mit Idf at the success with which he 
has set a few obnoxious individuals in the 
pillory of type. It is hard to feel, for ex- 
ample, that in the company assembled at 
Mrs. Varick's first salon — in Mr. Prawle, 
Mr. Trevor, and Mr. Corson, the poets, 
and in Mr. Bedloe, [ Roe ?], the pietistic 
novelist, *who wrote *The Christian Knight 
in Armour,' we do not see caricatures of 
authors familiar to us all. The appearance 
of these figures is the signal for a good 
deal of debate and criticism on books, au- 
thors, reading, and the general intellectual 
and literary life." [Bost."Lit. World." 181 
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ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. 
'jbe [by 'M: Twain:' American Fvb- 
lishing Co,, 1^76.] **. . . The t«le is very 
dramatically wr6t, and the subordinate 
characters are treated with the same grafic 
force which sets Tom alive before us. The 
worthless vngabond, Buck Finn, is entire- 
ly delltful thrououty and in his promised 
reform, his identity is respected ; he will 
lead a decent life in order that he may one 
day be thdt worthy to become a member 
of that gang of robbers which Tom is to 
organize. Tom's aunt is excellent, with 
her kind heart's sorrrw and secret pride 
in Tom ; and so is his sister Mary, one of 
those good girls who are born to usefulness 
and charity and forbearance and unvarying 
rectitude. Many village people and looa^ 
notables are introduced in well conceived 
character ; the whole little town lives in 
the reader's sense, with its religiousness, 
its lawlessness, its droll social distinctions, 
its civilization qualified by its slave-holding 
and its traditions of the wilder West which 
has passed away. The picture will be 
instructive to those who have fancied the 
whole SoBthwest a sort of vast Pike 
County, and have not conceived of a sober 
and serious and orderly contrast to the sort 
of life that has come to represent the South- 
west ;n literature." [Atlantic. 182 

ALICE BRAND, [by Albekt Gal- 
latin Riddle: Appleton, 1876.] **'J'he 
author ii[ very much in earnest about re- 
producing the life of a given place and 
period [ Washiugton, 18G5-9] as it passed 
under his eyes, and has done well to give 
us portraits instead of purely typical fig- 
ures. . . . The perspective and finish of 
the book are unsatisfactory; background 
and foreground are interchangeable; and 
the love-story of Col. Mason and Ellen 
r>erwick far outstrips in interest that 6f 
Frank and Alice. Mason's Congressional 
experiences give rise to some rather inter- 
esting passages, which, with the scenic and 
somewhat questionable glimpses of lobby- 
ing and pardon-broking operations, sug- 
gest regions of research from which a 
master mit draw something worthy the 
pains. • * * But, with all its faults and its 



weakness, 'Alice Brand' has vigor in it; 
the study of the mischievous, honest, im- 
petuous American youth, Grayson Vane, 
is not bad; and among American novels 
which make a poini of being water-marked 
with their nationality, it will stand above 
the average." [Nation. 183 

AMBITIOUS WOMAN. An [by 
Edgar Fawcett: Houghton, 1888.] 
*'This novel deals with the career of Claire 
Twining, who from an early age has sot 
befpre herself the ambition of mounting 
from a very humble station to a hi posi- 
tion in society, and finally accomplishes 
her aim by unscruplous efforts and the aid 
-of her exceptional beauty and charm, — a 
charm which is strong enuf to beguile the 
reader of her histoiy into a sort of sym- 
pathy with her, in spite of the crass selfish- 
ness with which she avows and follows 
sordid and intrinsically vulgar aims. 
. . . The success of Claire in gaining a 
position in this carefully defended oligar- 
chy [in N. Y.], her trials, and hazards, and 
losses, and the manner in which she finally 
snatches victory lh>m defeat, must not be 
forestalled for the reader. The aim of the 
author is professedly to show the vanity 
and wortblessness of her ambition, its 
barren fertility, and the shallowness of 
its selfish joys ; but in his desire to excuse 
his heroine and render her worthy of the 
leader's sympathies. Mr. Fawcett makes 
|]is point too Well. The pomps and vani- 
ties which are Claire's allurements are 
depicted in too attractive colors. The 
ginger is too hot in the mouth, and the 
cakes and ale too savory, to be given up 
without reluctance. The sad shadow of 
satiety which infallibly follows the sun- 
glare of such worldly joys and successes 
is not allowed to be seen at all. Claire 
loses her fortune, to be sure, and concludes 
to comfort herself* with family affection; 
but the reader may ima«;ine that with a 
return of her former wealth would come 
former ambitions. Altogether there may 
be reasonable doubts of Mr. Fawcett's 
success in inculcating bis moral, but there 
can be none about the entertaining quali- 
ties of his book. It is not only readable 
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but charming." [American.]— "It is the 
story of a penniless girl, who, understand- 
ing clearly what she wis?hes in life, under- 
stands the time to seize and hold every 
opportunity and mnke every step in her 
career promote her ambition. The story 
is in no respect a pleasin«rone, the charact- 
ers being not only unlovely in themselves, 
but with false tendencies whiL-h permit no 
illusions. The heroine, Chiire, strikes us 
as a somewhat wooden and conventional 
person, limited and hindered by sordid 
and prosaic ideas. Quite untouched by 
the passion she inspires in her husband, 
she finds nothing in his single-hearted 
devotion which she is not ready to throw 
away when reverses come. This is the 
weakest place in the book, and at the 
same time offers Mr. Fawcett his best 
opportunity, for the wronged husband's 
nobility and goodness at this crisis go far 
to retrieve the story from commonplace* 
The reality of Claire's final repentance and 
atonement impresses us but feebly. World- 
line*-s is not a temporary folly, which may 
be assumed or dismissed at pleasure, but 
is the result of deficient in sit, narrow 
sympathies, and a barren heart." [Lippin- 
cott's. 184 

AMERICAN POLITICIAN. An [by 
F. M. Crawford: Movghton, 18S4.] 
A clever, amusing, and interesting sketch 
of Boston society, with some political 
scenes truthfully and entertainingly done. 
Most of the political matter however, is 
dull, and a part is so preposterous,— not 
to say childish— as to form a political 
"Alice's Adventures." 185 

AKGLOMANIACS. The [by Con- 
stance (Cary) Harrison: Cassell, 
1890.] Tho only half as long as is usual, 
this is a nearer approach to a successful 
novel of american [New- York] society 
than anything previously published. It is 
full of shrewd observation and clever talk, 
witliout sacrificing to tlie.se features its in- 
terest as a story. In the first three-quart- 
ers of the book there is no occasion for un- 
favorable criticism, except, perhaps, as to 
the title, Mhich is at lenst inadequate. The 
struggle in which the heroine is involved 



and her mother exclusively enpraged is not, 
except incidentally, the aping of english 
manners; — it is rather an example of the 
constant eft'ort, always going on in a 
wealthy society, of the newly-enriched to 
conquer a position among leading families. 
The possibility of winning a title into the 
bargain — may, or may not, add new inter- 
est to the game. In this story, tiie use of 
the english connection appears to be to 
serve as a fulcrum for ArchimedesMever. 
— Towards the close of the story the author 
appears to have spent her force, and lost 
her interest, so that slie cuts the knot of 
the story instead of untwisting it, which 
would have produced a more satisfactory, 
tho a more laborious conclusion. 180 

ANNALS OF 1?R00KDALE. [by F.. 
(Boott) Greenough : LippincotL 1881.] 
"A pleasant idyllic piciufe of the New- 
England village of 25 or 30 years ago." 
[Atlantic. ' 187 

ANNE. [ by C. F. Woolson : Harper^ 
1882.J '*If Miss Woolson has stood eaMly 
at the head of American women novelists, 
it is less because she has given us the best 
than because she has given us little but the 
best. In Miss rheii>s we have to forgive 
some supeiHuoiis sentiment; in Mrs. Davis 
an extreme degree of the uncanny ele- 
ment; in Mrs. IJurnett, the impossible 
refinement of her Mower class' characters; 
in Mrs. Spofibrd, a D Israel ish tendency to 
mother-of-pearl bedsteads and diamond 
studded thimbles. Miss Wool son makes 
no demands of this sort upon our clemency. 
Her longest sustained effort, the novel 
'Anne', promised, for 400 pages, to be all 
that we had learned to expect from her. 
When, therefore, toward the close we find 
that Miss Woolson resorts to melodramatic 
clap-trap of the cheapest variety to unite 
her lovers— that there is to be not only a 
plot but a climax, and that they are all to 
live happily ever after, the artistic mis- 
take is so colossal, so incongruous, so in- 
credible, that we are not merely disappoint- 
ted ; we Idf. . . . The story divides itself 
easily into 3 parts ; the first, a series of 
clear, exquisite etchings, giving in distinct 
tho colorless outlines a picture of the 
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pallid winters on the great northern lakes ; 
the second, a water-color, giving a picture 
of society, as illustrated by summer board- 
ers, with all the fidelity of a fotograf, but 
With a lit and color which are the author's 
own;— the third, a chromo — such a mix- 
ture of murder and mariage, of heliotrope 
and orange blossoms, that perhaps the 
less said of it the better/' . . . [Critic. 188 
JWNNIE KILBURN. [byW:D. HoW^ 
ELLS : Harper, 1889.] "For the story of 
her attempts, her failures, and her success- 
es—in which last she is not rich— readers 
must go to the puges of what seems to us 
the best book 3Ir. Howells has written. 
He has certainly never given us in one 
novel so many portraits of intrinsic inter- 
est.. Annie Ktlbum herself is a master- 
piece of quietly . veracious art,— the art 
which depends for its effect on unswerving 
fidelity to the truth of nature; but because 
she is painted in low tones, she stands out 
from the canvas a little less distinct than 
1 or 2 of the other figures. Mr. Peck, the 
minister j is a striking character, a sort of 
Savonarola in homespun. He is as en- 
thusiastic in his way as Miss Kilburn is in 
hers : tho while her enthusiasm is sanguine, 
his is sombre, and he has a finer grasp of 
the facts of life, because he sets his face 
like a fiint against pleasant illusions. If 
the portrait of Mr. Peck l>e notably im- 
pressive, that of the clever, superficially 
cynical, but essentially kindly Bohemian, 
Ralph Putney, is as notably brilliant. The 
defect of the ordinary clever man of fiction 
is that we do not hear his cleveniess, we 
only hear about it; but l*utney's clear 
sited, biting persiflage sparkles and corus- 
cates for Mr. Ilowells* readers, and is not 
left to be accepted by them on vague re- 
port. Above ail, we feel that he is a 
human being, not a mere costumed machine 
for the turning out of epigrams; indeed 
the main churni of * Annie Kilburn' lies in 
the fact that it arouses and maintains our 
interest in the wholesome commonplaces 
of human nature and human experience of 
which we can never tire." [Spectator.] 
See also notice in "Novels of Country 
Life." 189 



ANTONY BRADE. [by Robert 
[T. S. ] Lowell: BobertSj 1874.] *-Thi8 
story, ^lovingly written for all who have 
been boys or are boys or like boys,' in 
wholesome, hearty, human. It gives pict- 
ures of life at a boy's school under Episco- 
pal influences [•*St. Marixs"] in a New- 
England country town, [ Southboro, 
Mass.] and of society in that little gossip- 
ing world. The pivot of interest round 
which the story revolves is the mystery 
concerning the history of Antony Brade, 
who is a charming yet thoroly boylike fig- 
ure, and whose companions are described 
to the life In th^ir studies, th^ir mischief. 
th€irt)lay. Mr. Parmenter, [Burnett] the 
fussy, meddlesome trustee of the school, 
whose wealth, acquired in the sale of per- 
ftimery, gives him the airs of a lord of the 
manor, is drawn with special felicity. Mr. 
Lowell's *New Priest at Conception Bay' 
proved that he had rare power of giving 
genuine pictures out of fresh and unwonted 
scenes for men and women; his present 
book is su(icessful in making picturesque 
fSses of life which are familiar to us, and 
without formally inculcating any 'morals,' 
is leavened with hi principles and Christian 
spirit." [Unitarian Review. 190 

ARTHUR BONNICASTLE. [by J. Q. 
Holland : Scrihner, 1873.] "The moral 
is well pointed therein, but conventional 
verbiage, threadbare platitudes, feeble 
clatter, and decorous inanity are wont to 
be resented by resolute, impetuous souls 
who are eager for the retarded denoue- 
ment. . . ."Whatever be the verdict in re- 
gard to the literary merit of *' Arthur 
Bonnicastle,"" it is safe to predict for it a 
genial, generous reception from those who 
entertain a harmless, enthusiastic sort of 
respect for florid simplicity, almost suffo- 
cating propriety, and the most patient and 
faithful indoctrination of moral lessons. 
Over such the work will diffuse a cheering 
caloric, and a mildly pleasant radianco. 
[Overland. 191 

AS IT MAY HAPPEN [ by **Treboii" 
(Ro. S. Davis) : Porter & Coates, 1879.] 
"first challenges attention by the claim 
to be a novel of American life and charac- 
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ter. It is a novel of rather low life and 
generally worthless character; and it is to 
be hoped that this does not make it more 
distinctively American, tho the author evi- 
dently thinks it does. . . .There is an abun- 
dance of disagreeable incident in the story, 
and no lack, from the outset, of action; 
but toward its close, surprises come tum- 
bling down ; the author breaks into a kind 
of war-dance, and there is something so 
broadly farcical in his distribution of 
princely fortunes and assignment of brown- 
stone fronts to the (comparatively) virtu- 
ous upon the last page that one wonders 
if, after all, he may not have written this 
book upon a wager as to how preposterous 
a farrago the public would accept in the 
way of domestic fiction. There ar^ cer- 
tain involuntary vulgarisms in the style, 
however,— like the incessant use of * tran- 
spire' for occur, — which forbid the suppo- 
sition of deliberate mockery. It is partic- 
ularly hard to take a book of this sort 
seriously and consider it with patience. 
Yet, concluding it to have been written in 
good faith, w^e are resolved to dwell on it 
for a little, because, curiously bad as much 
of the present performance is, it is yet 
haunted by a strange kind of araorfous 
possibility of merit. In the first place, it 
has the indubitable advantage of a scene 
laid in the Middle States. The very 
quietude and indifference of that region, 
its neutrality amid the stress of effort and 
the storms of faction which have raged on 
either side of it for a hundred years, have 
allowed the deposit of a soil, the exhalation 
of a certain dreamy atmosfere, favorable, 
or at least possible, for romance. . . . 
PennsylTania, the paradise of the lazy 
and the byword of the progressive, whose 
long drawn name, even, is compounded of 
Quaker flegni & rustic monotony and ends 
in a yawn.— Pennsylvania furnished scen- 
ery for all those intense and original studies 
of Mrs. (Harding) Davis, and for Bayard 
Taylor's most powerful and symmetrical 
novel, the Story of Kennett ; and, thanks to 
the f aiit that its antic action passes precisely 
tbfire, even ^As it May Happen' is thoroly 
hivested with an atmosfere and equipped 



with a landscape. It is also — what is yet 
more unusual— equipped with a plot, 
which the author is somewhat too impa- 
tient to ujn*avel. but which is ingenious if 
not new ; and th^re is real humor." [ At- 
lantic. 193 

ASCHENBROEDEL, [by K,. Car- 
RINGTON : Roberts^ 1882.] **The Aschen- 
brOdel of this volume lived in an old- 
fashioned house in an old-fashioned New- 
Cngland town. She had good books and 
a sparkling mind ; a fun-loving, nature-lov- 
ing, girlish spirit, in a vigorous, elastic 
body, with no petty pride yet quite enuf of 
the nobler sort; ambition is as natural to 
such a spirit as it is to that of the robust 
boy wlio has his fortune to make. Alice 
had the mental training and some of the 
luxuries of the educated and refined, but 
the locus of the stranded. For, tho she 
remembered better days,— a brother in col- 
lege and college friends of his, one of whom 
still existed in her mind as the ideal youth, 
— yet the fortune of the f am ily was not large 
and her social mates, including the brother 
and the ideal youth, were gone. Books 
and magazines were hers, and the echoes 
of a distant intellectual life, an exhilarat- 
ing sense of the possibilities of her own 
nature ; but a depressing sense of the i>rob- 
abilities of her future." [Century. 193 

ASPENDALE, [by Harriet Wa- 
ters Preston: RobertSj 1871.] "The 
quiet currant of this tale follows 2 friends, 
Christine and Zoe, who have retired to a 
New-£iigland village; and its main in- 
terest, as is usual in retired lives, is chiefly 
derived from the conversations and thdts 
which are set in the outer framework of 
the story." [Religious Magazine. 194 

AT DAYBREAK, [by "A. Stirling," 
i.e., Annie Lydia (McPhail) Kimball : 
Osgood, 1884.] "is a decidedly pleasant 
little novel — somewhat faulty in construc- 
tion^ but still containing nice people and 
written in agreeable language. It does not 
caricature, and exaggerates very little ; it 
is thoroly unpretentious: and it has an 
agreeable air of f reshnesss and originality. 
The heroine is both sweet and natural and 
the story ends well." [Overland. 195 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEW- 
ENGLAND FARM-HOUSE, The [byN. 
H. Chamberlain: CaWcton, 1865.] **The 
value ofthis portraiture of New-Eng^land 

life and associations lies in the charm of 
old romance, which Mr. Chamberlain, a 
late convert from Unitarianism, and the 
rector of a Connecticut parish, has thrown 
into stern l*urituniJ^m. What Kingsley 
lias done to throw a fjiscination around the 
Puritan maiden, he has done to soften the 
Imrdness with which we regard life in 
New-England. It is a less skilful pen he 
holds than Hawthorne's, but the delinea- 
tion is often as exquisite. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has done in prose what Longfellow 
has done in the ^Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish.' He has not attempted" the impossible 
thing, as did Sylvester Judd in his *Mar- 
garet;' but he has painted the familiar 
scenes and incidents of the country life of 
to-day, and of a century ago, with poetical 
feeling and a delicate religious touch. He 
lacks just the indescribable something to 
make him a poet, but his prose is all the 
better because he is not a poet. The book 
has its limitations, and a large class of per- 
sons—the realists— will be entirely disap- 
pointed in it; the other class— who like the 
home-touches of Whittier and the dream- 
iness of Longfellow— will be dellted with 
it. The volume is open, too, to severe 
criticism; it is much disjointed; it tends to 
mannerism in style ; the story is incomplete 
and unsatisfactory." [ Church Month- 
ly. 196 
BASSETT CLAIM, The, [by H: 
RuTHKRFORD ELLIOT : Putnam, 1884.] 
*'is a story of Washington life with the 
usual setting of legislative intrigues kept 
well in the background, while the real in- 
terest depends upon the loves of young 
men and women, and the struggles of the 
former to get on in the world. The story 
is very simple and very ualural, with just 
a dash of mystery at the end to give it a 
romantic flavor. The people one meets in 
iis pages make no pretence of being any- 
thing more than ordinary human beings, 
with some knowledge and cultivation, and 
as a consequence turn out to be very pleas- 



ant acquaintances. The most pleasant one 
of all, perhaps, is old Tom Bassett. This 
kindly old gentleman's influence is seen 
here and there throuout, tho he dies almost 
at the opening of the story, with the title 
of his bill, *for the relief of old Tom Bas- 
sett,' upon his lips. His long life had been 
spent mainly in eflbrts to have his and the 
other French-Spoliation claims paid, and 
the brevity of the few touches with which 
the genial impression of him is given adds 
to its distinctness The whole story, 
In fact, is told with a directness, with now 
and then a vein of sprltly humor, which 
relieve a somewhat open and ineft'ective 
plot. With more sombre treatment it 
would have proved wearisome ; for there 
is nothing absorbing in the fact that old 
Tom's great-nefew should go to Washing- 
ton to help forward the claim; nor that 
his mother and sister should follow him; 
nor that he should fancy himself in love 
with a pretty girl, be jilted, and forget her; 
nor even in the fact that his college chum 
should have been all along in love with 
Miss Bassett, and finally mary her. But 
these simple elements are so well developed 
that, with the frequency of lively conver- 
sation and epigrams, and the slit air of 
mystery, and the charm about Miss Shef- 
field, the story is never dull. [Nation. 197 
I5ETTER TIMES, [by Ellen [War- 
ner] (Olney) K^k: TicknoVy 1889.] 
**One of the best is *The Story of a Silk 
Dress,' — It has so much variety of incident, 
such fertility of invention, so free an infu- 
sion of humor and humorous situations, 
and so happy a sketching of quaint char- 
acters, that it would bear, we think, to be 
arranged as a *parlor comedy', and would 
be very much more lively and interesting 
than many offered us in that guise. The 
one which gives title to the volume, 'Bet- 
ter Times,' is full of dramatic situations, a 
strong, earnest story. *These Tales,' the 
author says in a brief Prefatory Note, 
"were written in the better times when she 
was younger, and when stories made them- 
selves out of instinct and sympathy, rather 
than from experience or observation, and 
when painstaking realism was not th6t of ; 
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but it must not be supposed from this that 
they have not been carefully constructed, 
or that they lack a true ait." [Amer. 198 

BONNYIiOROUGH [by Adeline 
Button (Train) Whitney: Houghton^ 
1886.] "in a worthy successor to *The 
Wide, Wide World^ and other *talky' 
books, in which thecliaracters made muf- 
fins, invented new readings of Bible texts 
injected iuto New-En. 2 land slang, and were 
generally harmless idiots with a mania." 
[Catholic World.] "Four people in it are 
eventually marled ; but besides courtships, 
with the usual amount of allegory baffling 
the intelligence of even quite sentimental 
critics, there seems singularly little for one, 
in the slang of the day, Ho catch on' to. 
There is page after page, chapter after 
chapter, of village gossip, or picnics, or 
nice little meals, or heart-rending analysis 
of motive, and quite incomprehensible 
metafor and «imile; Imt there seems mucli 
less of the charm which Mrs. Whitney used 
to infuse even into her wildest soarings 
into the Infinite or divings iuto the Eter- 
nal."— [Critic] *'It contains the usual 
exasperating quantity of afioctatious, epi- 
grams, ejaculations, clasping of hands 
dramatically over small matters, which 
have been long destroying, in the esteem 
of critical people, the work of a writer 
who once promised so well. There is thot 
underneath all this, and Mrs. Whitney's 
people are always alive; but the growth 
of this disastrous sentimental ism and man- 
nerism upon her have sadly alienated 
many who started in hopefully with her in 
the day of 'Faith Gartney' and ^Leslie 
Goldthwaite'." (No. 149) [Overland. 199 

BOSTONIANS, The, [ by H: James: 
MacmiUany 1880.] '*To speak after the 
manner of Mr. James' distressingly con- 
scientious characters, I am not sure that it 
is quite rlt for anyone to read 'The IJos- 
tonians' throu, so long as anything useful 
or entertaining remains to be done on 
earth. An anomalous young Southerner 
gradually falls in love with a young girl of 
uncauny, sibylline eloquence and eharla- 
tauic parentage. He has for his chief 
rival an unwholesome lioston spinster of 



disordered nerves who turns tragical over 
the fear that her friend of friends may 
make common cause with the tyrant-man. 
A featureless collector of bric-^brac would 
rather like to mary the heroine himself. 
The inevitable Europeanizid young wid- 
ow makes rather more ardent love to the 
hero. He fails in a very interesting way 
as a lawyer, a magazinist, and a child's 
tutor. He proses, she proses, all prose. 
At last there is an altogether superfluous 
elopement, with hints that the happ;r 
couple will starve before long, unless they 
can live on her inspiration and his political 
recalcitrancy. That is about all, except 
elaborate pictures of corner groceries, 
clieap lodging-houses, and other things ot 
like interest." [LippincottV] ^'Another 
chapter of *The Boston] an s' is kindly sup- 
plied by "Henrietta James," in a tiny 
pamflet [Bloomfield, N. J. : S. 31, Halln.l 
The author is quite rit in feeling that the 
true interest of the Tarrant-Ransom affair 
lay, not in how Ransom won Miss Tarrant, 
but in how they 'got on' after lie had w^on 
her. It is not impossible thai, the author 
is also r!t in thinking that they did not 'get 
on' at all; that Mr. Hansom finally ran 
away with Mrs. Luna, leaving Mrs. Ran- 
som to go back with her baby to Olive 
Chancellor, take up her life-work again, 
and finally mary IJurrage." [Critic. 200 
HRE AD- WINNERS, The [by J: Hay; 
Harper, 1884.] '*Altho 'The Bread-Win- 
ners^ is called a * social study' the writer 
seems to have br6t to his task strong pre- 
conceptions, not to say prejudices, and 
adhered to them throudht the story with a 
rigid consistency which does not belong 
to actual life. He shows everywhere the 
careful observation not of a humorist, or 
even of a man of the world to whom class- 
differences, all outside manifestations of 
human beings, are characteristic and sug- 
gestive, but of a man of fastidious taste 
who has been forced into over-close con- 
tact with coarse habits and ruf talk and 
shrunk back from them in disgust. Were 
this an evei-y-day story, the author's pre« 
possessions would be a matter of little 
importance. His all-conquering hero, 
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Farnbam, gifted with every distinction 
and charm, m!t, all unchallenged, put his 
foot on the neck of the dragon he so easily 
destroys, and win the plaudits of his ad- 6 
mirers. But, dealing as he does with a 
serious problem like that which the labor 
question presents, one is surprised to find 
a clever author, whose sit is accurate and 
whose experience seems to have been 
something actual, apparently silting the 
claims of his subject." [Lippincott's.] 
" But the most vital contribution to the 
social study, if not the central figure in 
the whole composition, is the carpenter's 
dauter, Maud Matchin. To the gallery of 
national types— thus far a very limited one, 
she forms a distinct and significant addi- 
tion. Those who have noticed the type 
will recognize at once the veracity of this 
representation; and those who are not 
familiar with it will understand, from the 
decision with which she is modeled, that 
Maud is no make-believe creature. A 
beautiful, hard, sordid, and commonplace 
girl, whose mind is warped by wild 
desires for social advancement, she is the 
exponent as well as the victim of a badly 
regulated education in the publio schools. 
In this instance, the author has suggested 
unflinchingly, and with a great deal of 
discernment, one of the most curious and 
perplexing fenomena in that condition of 
things which is known as American civili- 
zation. Maud is not a pleasant person to 
contemplate, but she is alarmingly real ; 
and her destiny, in mai7ing a falsely ac- 
quitted murderer, very likely intimates 
only the tithe of the evil which develop- 
ment of that sort of character is accomplish- 
ing. Against the discouraging and possi- 
bly exaggerated background in which 
these coarser personages move, the author 
sets his hero, Farnham, and his heroine, 
Alice JJelding, with her worldly, well- 
disposed but somewhat blunt-minded 
mother, surrounded by a group of outlined 
figures who stand for society in [Cleve- 
land.] It may be said in passing that the 
tone and characteristics of a town or *city' 
of that description are conveyed by this 
novelist almost to pei-fection,— a thing 



which, 80 far as we remember, no one has 
even attempted to do before.'^ [Atlan- 
tic. 201 
BRETON MILLS, The, [by C: Jo. 
Bellamy : Putnam, 1S19.] "comes near 
being a really powerful story. The author 
calls it a romance, and therefore disallows 
being called to a strict account for knowl- 
edge of human nature or probable succes- 
sion of events ; but it is a pity, since he has 
experience and ability to do as well as he 
does in the earlier part of the book, that 
he should not have bestirred himself to 
do a really good piece of work. As it is, 
the story is like a chimera, which begins 
with a human figure and ends with arabes- 
que. The Breton Mills are apparently 
woolen mills, owned by one man. There 
are 1000 work-people in these mills, and 
the interest of the book consists in the ex- 
position of the poverty of the operatives 
and the imperious will of the owner — one 
aspect of the strife between labor and cap- 
ital. There are powerful pieces of de- 
scription. The burning of the mill, with 
the varying Instincts and influences acting 
on the operatives, who could have saved 
it but do not, is very dramatic, and the 
cautious endeavor on the part of Philip 
Breton to deal justly and kindly, when he in- 
herits the mill property, with the early 
gratitude and subsequent discontent of 
'the hands' is well descril)ed; but the 
heroine of the love-story is an impossible 
creature, who elopes with an eloquent 
*workingman's orator,' lives with him for 
more than a year, and then returns to her 
father's house to be as much as ever the 
Mdol and the fancy's queen' of Philip 
Breton. He maries her v^itli enthusiasm, 
in spite of the gravest doubts as to her 
reputation, and presently flings up all his 
plans, gets rid of his mills, and fiees with 
his wife to Europe, since the speech and 
the looks of those around express con- 
tempt for her. Th is is a lame and impotent 
conclusion, resembling the fall rather than 
the rise of the rocket. Nevertheless the book 
is worth reading for its insit into the life 
of the workers with their hands. There is 
exaggeration and incoherence in the style, 
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but there is also some knowledge and some 

sympathy." [Nation. 203 

" JUIOUGHTON HOUSE, The [by Bliss 

Terry : JScribnery 1890.] '*is one of the 

least ambitious of stories almost Avithout 

plot or movement of the usual kind, and 
yet full of the interest which character 
always inspires. It is a bit of genre paint- 
ing—quiet and delicate like 'Cranford/ 
with humor and pathos just rippling the 
placid surface. The Village of Broughton 
is in NeAV-Englaud [Uerkshire county] 
far enuf from the railway to presei've its 
rural simplicity. There is 'a level half- 
mile of clni-arched street,' Avith the great 
white Congregational church at one end, 
and the Academy building at the other. 
Midway between them, the broad, grassy 
street widens into a gravelled space in 
front of the village inn, The Broughton 
House." [Life. 303 

IIROWNS, The, [by M.. Prudence 
(Wells) Smith : Roberts, 1884.] *'is the 
simple and pretty story of some brit. pleas- 
ant and sensible people, not too brit and 
good for human nature's daily food. It 
is by the author of 'Jolly Good Times,' 
[Xo. 61:] and if not exactly *jully' itself, is 
'good' and pleasing." [Critic. 304 

BURGLARS IN BAUADISE [byE.. 
S. (Phfxps) Ward: Houghton, 1886.] 
"is a continuation of * An Old Maid's Para- 
dise' [ 1^' No. 103] that having been an 
idyl, Avhile this is mostly comedy. The 
author mixes burlesque with realism, so 
that in the midst of reading AAiiat Corona, 
or ruelvii-, or Matthew Launcelot, really 
did, related Avith delicate truth to char- 
acter, you are told with an unchanged air 
of simple veracity of something Avhich of 
course they did not do, but only npproxi- 
mated. There U no danger of deceiving 
the unwary, but there is of mixing flavors 
incongruously." [Overland. 305 

BUTTON'S INN. [ by A. W. Tour- 
GEE : Boherts, 1887.] *-The story of itself 
really lias a genuine and wholesome inter- 
est, and one follows the fortunes of Dolly 
Button and her two worthy, generous 
lovers with a feeling which grows to be 
personal and warm-hearted. The success 



in life of the hero is not fenomenal nor 
undeserved, and there is not one Avho 
has the true american spirit who will 
think any the less of him for attempting 
and achieving it. In fact, the modern 
spirit all over the world deems the man 
who does not want money as materially 
defective, and would vote Plutarch's Avords 
in praise of Coriolanus, that 'it is the bier 
accomplishment to use money well than 
arms ; but not to need it is more noble than 
to use it' entirely obsolete." [Nation. 206 
CARPET KNIGHT, A. [by "Har- 
ford Flemmixg" i. e., Harriet (Hare) 
McCLELLA^': Houghton, 1885.] "The 
charm of the book, — for charm it has, — is 
in its reproduction of refined manners and 
those slit shades of difference in personality 
which our modern conventional life af- 
fords. The story is slit.— we are bound to 
say that it is no more bewildering than the 
streets of the city [Philadelphia] in which 
its scenes are laid; but as he reads one 
grows lazily indifferent to the mere plot, 
and finds himself taking a cheerful interest 
in the several persons of the story. It is 
something to have a story of American 
society which is as amiable and smooth as 
much of our urban society is. In its way 
it reinforces one's confidence in good man- 
ners. One is reminded that the ordinary 
amenities of life are not disregarded. He 
may knoAv this well enuf from his expe- 
rience, but he will scarcely know it from 
current fiction; and so, while *A Carpet 
Knight' will not stir his soul or take him 
into a hlly analyzed circle of human beings, 
it Avill leave him with the comfortable 
feeling that he has passed an agreeable 
evening in society Avithout the necessity of 
dressing his tired body and bracing his 
mind for the purpose." [Atlantic] — "In 
the * Carpet Knight' not a trace of rational 
purpose is discoA'erable. It is made up of 
chatter : to call it conversation were pro- 
fanity. This chatter is pretty evenly dis- 
tributed among a dozen or so of people 
who live in Philadelphia, and one or two 
who go thither occasionally from Boston 
and New-Rochelle, whence they were 
doubtless temporarily exiled by n^bors 
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having a share of that irascibility which 
accompanies moderate intelligence. It is 
barely possible that the author bad an in- 
spiring idea— no other than to sing again 
tbejoys and splendors of the 'Assembly,' 
a sacred institution for which, as is well 
ixnown in polite circles, Philadelphia 
exists." [Nation. 207 

CECIL DREEME, [by Theo. Win* 
THROP : Ticknovy 1861.] "The incidents 
of the novel occur in some of the best 
known localities of New- York, Nobody 
can mistake Chuzzlewit Hotel and Chrys- 
alis College. Every traveler has jmt up at 
the first and visited some literary or artistic 
friend at the second. Indeed, Winthrop 
seems to have deliberately chosen the lo- 
calities of his story with the special purpose 
of showing that passions almost as terrible 
as those which are celebrated in the trage- 
dies of Aiskulos and Sophokles may rage 
in the ordinary lodging-houses of New- 
York. He has succeeded in throwing an 
atmosfere of mystery over places which 
are essentially commonplace; and he has 
done it by the intensity With which he has 
conceived and represented the eternal 
th6ts, struggles, and emotions of the men 
and women by whom these edifices are 
inhabited." [Atlantic. 208 

CHANTICLEER: A THANKSGIVING 
Story, [by Cornelius Mathews: 
Boston, Munsey & Co., 1850.] "That a 
period which — apart from its hier pur- 
poses—is consecrated to good eating and 
drinking should be likewise celebrated by 
an appropriate literary offering, is a vei7 
happy idea, which Mr. Mathews has pleas- 
antly carried out. Our yearly festival of 
Thanksgiving is connected with all those 
cherished recollections of youth which 
neither grow dim with age nor become 
obliterated by the ceaseless turmoil of this 
anxious life. It serves to recall the home 
of early d.-iys, the faces and haunts and 
cheerful gatherings of childhood; the 
friends and relatives who sat around the 
festive board in bygone times, whose mem- 
ory is held in effectionate reverence now. 
*Chanticleer' is not exactly what may be 
called a child's book, and yet it is intended 



to appeal to the hearts of the young; to 
teach a lesson which shall ijenetrate deep- 
ly, and make a lasting impressing; to enlist 
their sympathies in the cause of truth and 
justice, and to lead them, by identifying 
themselves with the personages of the 
story, to make a suitable application. The 
characters in this interesting little narra- 
tive are all evidently drawn from nature, 
and faithfully portray a class in New- 
England which has existed since its early 
settlement, and which we trust may be 
fairly represented for many long years to 
come." [Round Table. 209 

CHEZZLES, The. [ by Lucy Gibbons 
Morse: Houghton, 1888.] **Thi8 is one 
of the freshest and in every way most 
delltful books for young people, or rather 
about young people, — for it will be read 
with equal dellt by persons of all ages,— 
which we have seen in a long time. It is 
in brief the history of a very agreeable 
family of New-England folk, some of 
them located for the time in France, the 
chief characters being certain children 
whose intelligence and vivacity give a bub- 
bling chartn to the volume from the first 
page to the last. As in the best works of 
this nature, *The Chezzles' has a not too in- 
tricate yet definite story to tell. The char- 
acter drawing is touched with really hi 
art." [American. 210 

CHILDREN OF OLD PARK'S TAV- 
ERN, The [ by F., A. Humphrey : Har- 
pevy 1886.] "is a very pleasant story of 
the ^ South .Shore' of Massachnsetts as it 
was in the stage-coach days, when Web- 
ster was a member of political conven- 
tions, and children with old-fashioned 
names played old-fashioned games and 
held their eldei-s in due respect. Dolly 
and Ned will dellt the hearts of all rit 
thinking young people. Their youthful 
adventures about the quaint old tavern 
and among the woods and marshes will 
interest young readers whose tastes have 
not been vitiated." [Nation. 211 

CHILD OF THE CENTURY, A [by 
J: T. Wheelwright: Scribnevy 1887.] 
**This clever story is full of genuine hn- 
raor, and not without several portentous 
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raorals. The child of the century is a 
Boston lawyer, who, at tlie age of 30, after 
a life of seclusion and hard work, resolves 
on an outing, and in the transatlantic pas- 
.«age finds his plans for the study of Dante 
seriously interfered with by the presence 
of a certain black-eyed dauter of a Cincin- 
nati clothing dealer. Sewell falls in with 
various types of the traveling american, 
and they are all admirably depicted, 
When he comes back he 'runs for Con- 
gress' in a contest which many i-eaders 
will regard as historical. Politicul life in 
Washington, as well as the social fea- 
tures of that city, are skillfully treated."' 
[ Boston *'Lit. World." 212 

CHILDREN OF THE EARTH, [by 
Annik Robertson (Macfarlane) Lo- 
gan: Holt^ 1886,] *'is a very original and 
deeply interesting novel, full of plot, inci- 
dent, spirited talk and character, and 
never too improbable for belief. It deals 
with that question — decidedly of the earth, 
earthy— wiiich novelists would much bet- 
ter leave entirely alone unless they can 
treat it as well as it has been treated here: 
the old, old problem of confused love and 
duty, passion and law, . . . The extreme 
cleverness, and the innate nobleness of 
this conception, are hardly appreciated on 
the first reading, when tlie reader is ab- 
sorbed in the interest of the book as a 
mere story; but the fineness of it, as a 
study of human nature, makes it really a 
striking study of the conflict between good 
and evil." [Critic. 213 

COLONEL DUNWODDIE, Million- 
aire [by W: MUMFOUD Baker: Har- 
per ^ 1ST8.] 'Ms a story of Southern 
life since the war, and it is Southern 
in spirit to heart's core; but we can- 
not imagine anything better fitted to 
warm the best hearts among us towards 
that devoted region than this revelation of 
what is in the best of theirs. . . . We are 
introduced to a hero w^ho presently be- 
comes as real to us as Col. Newcome, and 
hardly less dear ; a chivalrous, fiery, faulty, 
tender soul, the outlines of whose charac- 
ter are so finely and firmly drawn for us, 
at the very outset, that all his previous 



and all his subsequent career, every act, 
word, project, chimera, blunder, and 
triumf, become logical, natural, necessary." 
[Atlantic. 214 

COLONEL'S OPERA CLOAK, The, 
[by Christine (Chaplin) Brush; 
ItohertSy 1879.] "is simple and direct, 
using an odd garment in the possession of 
a hand-to-mouth Southern family as a 
leading thread, and setting out neither to 
instruct nor to astonish, but simply to 
amuse. It is also a character-sketch of 
shiftless Southern people in Northern cit- 
ies. . . . Leslie St. John, the heroine, 
sets out to be nothing moie than a 
sweet, aftectionate little maid, and, in 
being that, satisfies the reader, as well as 
Tom Douglas." [Scribner's. 215 

COLOR STUDIES [by T:Alliboxe 
Janvier: Scribner, 1885.] "Piquant, 
novel and ingenious, these little stories, 
with all their simplicity, have excited a 
wide interest. The best of them, *Jaune 
d'Antimoine* is a little wonder in its dra- 
matic efiect, its ingenious construction, its 
happy combination of exquisite comedy 
with the intensity which touches the deep- 
est springs of sympathy. The touch is at 
once so delicate and so funny, so intellec- 
tual, and so lafable, that to read the story 
is to give one's self an hour of very keen 
enjoyment," [ Critic. ] "While each 
story is complete in itself there is an in- 
genious dovetailing of interest and charac- 
ter which makes it almost a continuous 
work. *Rose' and her delltful old father, 
and 'Vandyke Brown,' whom she maries, 
and several others, appear throu(iiit the 
series, taking, after their own adventures 
have been given in detail, an appropriately 
lower phice to the fresh characters intro- 
duced. The lucky title expresses the idea 
exactly. The stories are all illustrative of 
american artist life, and we risk nothing 
in saying that the theme has never been 
touched with a surer, neater hand. The 
trials of young painters in their hard 
period of obtaining recognition, the easy- 
going life of the studios, the air of the 
picture galleries and the bohemian living 
rooms, are all litly yet pointedly iudi- 
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cated by Mr. Janvier, with that other in- 
sistence upon honest love, which makes 
the world go round for painters as for 
meaner folk. There is very pleasant hu- 
mor; the dialog is so good that we wish 
there was more of it. In work of this 
kind everything should be sharp, quick, 
rlt on the spot. It is a delltful little 
book." [American.] *'It is refreshing to 
be able to say a word of hearty, thankful 
praise about a volume containing 4 short 
stories by Mr. Janvier. Novelists and 
critics are continually bewailing the dearth 
of materials for romance in America, most 
conspiciously in New-York, Mr. Janvier 
convinces us that the needful matter is ail 
about us, and that only the eye to see, the 
heart to feel, and the tung to express have 
been lacking. His simple, kindly stories 
are fragments of the romance of Green- 
wich Village, of Fourth Street and crooked 
Tenth Street, and of all the region about 
Jefferson Market. His characters are 
chiefly toiling disciples of art, and in their 
delineation the ideal and real are very 
skilfully blended." [Nation.] *'Tbese 
'Color Studies* are cleverly written, quaint- 
ly humorous, and unaffected in style. 
Notwithstanding their unpretentiousness 
they introduce us to real people of the 
sort whom it is a pleasure to know, and 
whose lives and surroundings are invested 
with a more than fleeting interest." 
[Boston *'Lit. World." 216 

CONECUT CORNERS. [N.Y., itfason, 
1855.] "A novel of New-England life, 
in which Dr. Lymak Abbott joined 
bands with his brothers B: V. and 
Austin." [Boston "Lit. World." 21T 

CONVENTIONAL BOHEMIAN, A, 
[by Edmund Pendleton: Appleton, 
1886.] *'is a society novel, but the average 
society novel is many things wbich it is 
not. . . The only suggestion of the antique 
is in the leading huly, who is introduced at 
the advanced age of 30. . . The old girl has 
long suffered the neglect or contempt of 
novelists. She is between tlie young-girl 
and the old-maid. She never had the ingenu- 
ousness of the one; she never can have the 
inflexibility of the other. The moral sever- 



ity common to botli is impossible to her. If 
she had maried young, she would still be 
* young Mrs. So-and-So'. If she ever does 
raary, she is virtually the old girl still. 
So the old girl whom the conventional 
bohemian takes to illumine the domestic 
hearth remains the reckless, whimsical, 
unscrupulous Ang^le Wentworth. He 
realized, too late, that perhaps the only 
situation in life where the old girl cannot 
rally her forces and shine is by the domes- 
tic hearth. There is no good in trying to 
depict the old girl as a lovable person in 
life, or a person who, in Action, can attract 
the sympathies of rit-minded persons. 
The author has not tried so to depict 
Angele. . . Except in the glibness of their 
talk, none of the people are literary fig- 
ures. They are real. . . But, on the 
whole, the novel is clever and entertain- 
ing. It is so singularly free from cant 
that it may be deemed immoral by the 
multitude who still confound freedom 
from cant and hypocrisy with immorality. 
The author's range of thot and, perhaps, of 
sympathy has been limited by his horizon 
of observ^ation ; but, as far as the thot and 
the sympathy go, they are clear and warm. 
In the balance of judgment, the courage of 
opinion, the passion and conviction of 
some chapters, lies the promise of work of 
wider scope and more catholic applica- 
tion." [Nation. 218 
COUNTER-CURRENTS [by Sophie 
WiNTHROP Weitzkl: liobertSf 1889.] 
"is a brit, piquant little book whose 
scene opens in Southern Califor- 
nia, and the life of tourists and health- 
seekers in that favorite region of the fruit, 
the flower, and the vine is agreeably de- 
scribed. Along with these ti-avel sketches 
is developed a lively love story, four young 
people are thrown together, whose fates 
their friends and families have already 
allotted. This admirable arrangement is 
• upset by the spontaneous awakening in 
the mind of each of the four of a genuine 
passion. Change about is fair play, and 
Dorothy and Sidney find their destinies 
each in the other, and Fletcher and Elinor 
ultimately come together. But there is 
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more in the well-told story than this. 
Both Fletcher and Elhior fail to find in 
their daily lives an outlet for their best 
enerjries, and an answer to their deepest 
problems. How Fletcher rejects the too- 
easy, over-pleasaut existence which is 
urged upon him, and after suffering, as- 
piration, and struggle makes a career for 
himself in which he feels that he can do 
good, is well worth a perusal. In fact, 
^Counter Currents' is a brave, honest, 
little book with ideas in it, and 6t to 
fiud many readers." [American] *'A 
pleasant story of contemporaneous life, in 
which simplicity of style, good taste, and 
au agreeable optimism render one for a 
while not very exacting of the author." 
[Atlantic. 219 

CKANSTON HOUSE, [by Hannah 
Anderson Hopes: Boston, Otis Clapp, 
1859,] **A touching story of suH'eriiig, 
struggle, and triumf over difficulties. 
Sallie and Peter, around whom the interest 
of the stoiy gathers intensely as it pro- 
ceeds, are two beautiful characters drawn 
with admirable skill. We are stronger and 
belter for having known and loved *Auut 
Mary', even in idua. 'I'he book has the 
rare merit of being a novel whose interest 
is unflagging from the opening chapter to 
the close, and of illustrating at the same 
time the litest spiritual truths, as shown in 
practical life. You may read it for recrea- 
tion in a leisure hour, or for cheer and 
comfort in the path of duty, or of both 
together ; and there are not many books of 
the class which will [perform a more bene- 
ficent use." [Religious Magazine. 220 

CRAQUE-O'-DOOM. [by M.. (Hart- 
well) Catherwood: Lippincott, 
1881.] *'A capital story . . . quite uncom- 
monplace, following the social fortunes of 
a young girl who is lifted out of the low- 
est conditions of birth and intelligence into 
a fine character and hi station, all throu 
the notice, the insTt, and the love of a rich 
and cultivated man, a cripple, who sees 
*tlie angel in the marble.* The scene and 
characters are thoroly anierican, and the 
treatment fresh and original." [Boston 
"Lit. World." 221 



DAISY. [Continuation of '•Melbourne 
House"; Lippincott, 1868.] *'Daisy 
Randolph, like her predecessors, Ellen 
Montgomery, Elfleda Ringgan, and the rest 
^f them, is a too good little girl, who m:'.kes 
a triumf al passage from infancy to maiden- 
hood, discomfiting sinnere, fascinating and 
con rounding the ungodly with sit of so 
much saintllness in so small a space, and 
not only only earning a title to the goods 
of the next world, but gaining a more than 
tolerably fair share of those distributed in 
this. Most i)eople who read novels know 
what and how Miss Warner writes . . . 
With a sweet pathos she recounts her 
sorrow at finding her father not quite up 
to her standard of goodness, lier trials and 
prayers over the multiplication table, the 
yearnings of her spirit over her 700 slaves, 
and the good effects on them of the prayer- 
meeting which she established in her 
kitchen, presiding herself at the mature 
age of 11 years, and, as she says, impress- 
ing them with the keenest sense of her 
immeasurable superiority." [Nation. 222 

DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT [by 
M,. J.. (Hawes) Holmes : Derby, 1850?] 
"It is hard to understand how Mrs. Holmes 
ever came to be ranked among those au- 
thors whose nt to a place on the shelves 
of public libraries has been dispubd. 
She has written somewhat of Southern 
life, but most of her scenes are in New- 
Enghind. There is, however, very little 
local coloring to them, and the diamatio 
interest is slit. In spite of her literary 
failings, there is a certain smoothness of 
narration and litness of plot which have 
made her a very popular writer, particu- 
larly with girls and young women. The 
aggregate sale of all her books is stated to 
be about half a million, some reaching a 
sale of more than 50,000 each. Her own 
Avords furnish the truest commentary on 
what she has done or ti-ied to do. She 
says: *I try to avoid the sensational, and 
never deal in murders, or robberies, or 
ruined young girls ; but rather in domestic 
life as I know it to exist. I mean always 
to write a good, pure, natural story, such 
as mothers are willing their duuters 
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abould retid, ami such as will do good in- 
stead of harm.* Among her best are *Lena 
Rivers,' *Meudow Brook,' * Darkness and 
Daylight,' and *Edith Lyle.' We notice 
that her name is on the tabooed list sent 
out by the American Library AssociationV 
[ Boston "Lit. World." 223 

DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA. [by 
"Christian REiD:"i. e., F..E. (Fisher) 
Tiernan: Appleton, 1874.] *'The scene 
is laid in the South. The characters are 
for the most part Southerners— the young 
woman engaged to the young man, the 
chattering widow, the peaceful Mr. and 
Mrs. Middleton : not that there is anything 
specially Southern about them; they are 
like well-bred people the world over. The 
other^ characters are Captain Max Tyndale 
and Miss Norah Desmond ; the last named 
is the dauter of Bohemia. We shall give 
no analysis of the story ; it well deserves 
reading, not only for its plot, but also for 
the clever manner in which it is told, and, 
in great measure, for the excellent way in 
which the characters, and particularly the 
women, are drawn : Leslie Graham, with 
her amiable, afft,ctionate, honest nature, is 
well described, and in excellent contrast is 
Norah— good, too, but in another way." 
[Atlantic] "Like all ^'Christian Reid\" 
books, this is a strained, exaggerated pic- 
ture of unreal life. Its personages are in a 
state of chronic nervous tension, loving or 
hating— usually hating— with a vehemence 
which must ultimately injure their fysical 
health . . . Mi.ss Reid's personages are sin- 
gularly devoid of originality and vivacity, 
and resemble well-dressed and decorous 
puppets, manipulated by a not too skilful 
ha»d." [Boston "Lit. World." 224 

DEACON'S WEEK. The. [by Rose 
(Terry) Cooke : Putnam, 1884.] "This 
small, paper-covered volume, contains one 
of the berst of Mrs. Cooke's stories, illus- 
trated. All people who love the old ways 
in New-£ngland, and who have ever 
"been to meetin" there — especially to "pro- 
tracted meetin",— will appreciate Deacon 
Emm5ns' Christian fortitude in relating 
his week's experience, and Mrs. Cooke's 
fine sense of New-England humor in re- 



porting tljie protracted "meeting". The 
characters are well drawn and racy. The 
illustrations, moreover, are quite as good 
in their way as the story." [Critic] See, 
also, No. 142. 225 

>/ DEARLY J50UGHT [by Clara L.. 
(Root) BurxhaxM: Sumner, 1884.] "is 
a love story, of course, and there are 2 or 
3 lines of love-making running throu it 
side by side; but they do not blur the 
effect, and the individualty of the charac- 
ters and the separateness of their action 
are well preserved. The central interest 
is furnished by the relations between 
Lenore Fayette and her aunt Deborah 
Belden, with whom she has come to live 
in quiet Alderley, an elm-shaded town, 2 
hours' ride or so from Philadelphia. . , 
Lenore has a hard time with Aunt Debo- 
rah, but a pleasant time in Alderley, where 
there is an agreeable set of people, includ- 
ing several persons who become favor- 
ites, and 1 or 2 curiosities. Among the 
latter is Hepsy Nash, who lived as 'help' 
at Elmdale from the time she was 14; and 
chief of .the former is Dr. Lemist, who 
attends Lenore in more than a merely 
professional capacity, and gives her at 
last a prescription which she is glad to 
take. . . The writing is good. It is neither 
soft, stiff, affected, nor artificial. The 
dialog is lifelike and natural. There is 
an unconsciousness and simplicity about 
the style which are quite refreshing; a 
composure and reserve of power which 
belong to real ability." [ Boston "Lit. 
World." 226 

DEBUTANTE IN NEW-YORK SOCI- 
ETY, A. [ by Rachael Buchanan : 
Appleton, 1888.] ''Yet the heroine, altho 
she has a nice sense of the minor refine- 
ments of life, is neither frivolous nor alto- 
gether worldly. She has a keen percep- 
tion of the real meaning of life,— cares for 
the what as well as the how, for realities 
as well as the shining varnish. Thus with 
these intimations of her possessing a really 
firm character, we are a little surprised at 
the worldly prudence she exhibits in 
throwing over the lover who half wins her 
heart because he is poor. She is, in fact, 
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a very good type of the modern New- York 
y girl, who dl"5trusts traditions of love in a 
cottage, and likes to have a steum yacht 
and a cottage at Newport. What strikes 
us painfully in this rose-colored account , 
of fashionable society, is that such well- 
bred people, in spite of their elegance and 
fastidiousness, are com pe Med to live on the 
perilous verge of vulgarity and to consort 
with vulgar people. From the necessity 
of mating rich manages there seems to 
be no way to avoid familiarity with 
people who murder the queen's english." 
[American.] — ''There h no kind of fiction 
so f'illy or so jirotitless as this. Most of 
the kind are at once oflensive and ridicu- 
lous, but the Debutante is only tiresome, 
crude and very 'fresh.' " [ Nation. 237 
DEMOCRACY. [JloUy 1880.] '*It9 
aim, which is not well represented by its 
title, is to depict the political society of 
TVashin;?toii, the characteristics of the 
class wliich cabals and manoeuvres for the 
possession of office and power. These 
characteristics are all embodied in the 
person of senator Eatcliffe, the other fig- 
ures of the same class, including the newly- 
elected president, being either his tools or 
his victims, are much more faintly deline- 
ated. The heroine, Mrs. Lee, is a widow, 
rich, refined and intellectual, whose ab- 
sorbed interest as a spectator brings her 
into close intercourse with Katcliffe, and 
who is alternately fascinated and repelled 
by his bold, astute and unscrupulous 
course. Her own conduct, and the dan- 
ger of her marying Ratclifle and becoming 
an instrument of his ambition, arouses the 
solicitude of her sister and of a chivalrous 
friend, a Virginian of the old schooH who 
cherishes a secret and hopeless love for 
her; and the combined efl:brts of the two 
to save her from Ratclifte's designs form 
the undercurrent of the action and bring 
about the denouement. Among the 
minor characters having little or nothing 
to do with the plot are a couple of forein 
envoys, lord Skye and baron Jacob i, whose 
comments serve as a kind of chorus, and 
Miss Virginia Dare, who typifies the pe- 
cularities of the americau young lady as 



displayed in society. These are sufficient- 
ly good elements lor a story distinctively 
and charactistically americnn, and titey are 
handled with considerable skill. There is 
no lack of continuity in the action, no dull- 
ness in the description, no sign of languor, 
indecision, or want of clear perception in . 
the management of the story or in the 
writing. The style is crisp and pointed, 
the conversations are generally entertain- 
ing, there are many vigorous sketches of 
characters and scenes, and many touches, 
if not of humor, of a piquancy that may 
pass for wit. , . . 'Democracy^ is at 
once a more brilliant and a more realistic 
novel than "Through One Administra- 
tion" ; it was, in fact written with a more 
distinct purpose. The writer had a clear 
vision, and seized the most salient types 
of American political men and presented 
them with a swift smiting word. . . . 
^Democracy' is, however, full of epi- 
grammatic touches which suggest humor 
without being exactly humorous, ami show 
an enjoyment of the subject itself, besides 
a racy appreciation of the author's clever- 
ness in treating it. There is, too, a deli- 
cate literary aroma in 'Democracy' not to 
be found in an e{iual degree in 'The Bread 
AVinners.' But the two books are not 
without many points in common, and the 
writer of each has the advantage of a clear 
perception of what he has to say and the 
wit to make others understand it as clear- 
ly." [Lippincott's.]— *'It will be remem- 
bered that the point on which 'Democracy' 
turns is the discovery by the heroine that 
the Secretary and ex- Senator had accepted 
a bribe, and that she came to this knowledge 
throu the revelation of *'Carrington," who 
was the confidant of'* Mrs. Samuel Baker," 
to whom as his widow, the said "Baker," 
a notorious lobbyist, had left his papers, 
among which were some that told the 
story of the Senator's rascality. The hit- 
ter is aware that this secret of his is known 
to "Carrington" and therefore interests 
himself in getting him out of the way, and 
succeeds in inducing a brother Secretary 
to send him to Mexico. Xow for the co- 
incidence, which can be verified by any 
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one who will consult the Springfield He- 
publican of April 13, 1880, page 4, the 
period referred to being that of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ring; "He (Huntington) 
died, and left in his wife's hands a lot of 
papers, among which were some which 
interested Mr. Blaine. These papers were 
passed by Mrs. Huntington to a young 
m:in named Frank Gassaway. Mr. Rlaine 
became greatly ieterested in Mr. Gassa- 
way's welfare, and s5t liumerous important 
appointments successively for him. He 
finally obtained for him a Government 
position in California." [Corres. "Nation," 
1884. 228 

DEVIL'S HAT, The [by Melville 
Philips ; Ticknor, 1887] **is a story of 
the Pennsylvania oil regions, overflow- 
ing with local color; indeed the stoi-y— 
which is silt enuf, but told with intelligence 
and good-breeding, and quite out of the 
ordinnry line in plot — seems used chiefly 
as an excuse for descriptions of the oil- 
mining. Thp title does not indicate any 
Satanic legend in the story, the *Devir8 
Hat' was only the name given to a hat- 
shaped hill, in which the hero of the story 
sunk his well." [Overland. 229 

DI CARY, [by M. Jacqueline Thorn- 
ton: Appleton, 1879.] "We have here a 
delineation of the fortunes, or misfortunes, 
of Southern life at the close of the war, 
during the period of reconstruction. The 
scenes are natural and life-like, and the 
general effect is good. We have said 
Southern life; we mit better have said 
Virginian, for it is the Old Dominion which 
mostly furnishes the material. The tone 
of the author is enthusiastically loyal to 
the genius of Virginia, but the spirit and 
temper of the work are excellent throu<5tit. 
Its literary merit is above the average." 
[Boston "Lit. World." 230 

DIVORCE [by Margaret Lee : Lov- 
elly 3883.] "is a study of certain fases of 
(rontemporary american life which is Trol- 
lopean in its abject, literal fidelity. The 
'milieu' she has chosen is intensely re- 
spectable. Her people are rich, but not too 
rich. They mingle in *good' society and 
live on Fifth Avenue, tho none of them 



enter that New-ITork empyrean com- 
posed of *the 400* best families. They are 
all christians— even the villain of the piece 
"is a member of our church, he is in a good 
business, he sings exquisitely." There is 
nowhere throudht the volume any attempt 
made after brilliancy in conversation or 
what is called cleverness in narrative or 
description. The conversations, never- 
theless, have, besides the very great merit 
of naturalness, that of continuously for- 
warding the progress of the story at the 
same time that they elucidate and bring 
out character. . . . Constance, while a most 
charming character, is yet not so rare a 
type. On a solid foundation of the virtues 
natural to the 6\\te of her sex, purity, sin- 
cerity, lovingness, there has been reared a 
solid superstructure of the supernatural 
virtues. She maries a man whom she 
wholly admires, and loves intensely and 
unselfishly. He gives her in return the 
hiest feelings of which he is capable. 
Even in betraying her confidence, in squan- 
dering her fortune, in descending at the 
last to vulgar brutality and the long deceit 
involved in getting a 'Connecticut divorce' 
from her, he never loses his consciousness 
of her superiority nor his absolute trust 
in her undying love for him. What he 
does is simply to live out his own nntiire, 
as she does hers." [Catholic World, 231 
DR. HEIDENHOFF'S PROCESS, [by 
E: Bellamy: Appleton, 1880.] "The 
story opens with a realistic sketch of a 
village prayer-meeting, at Which a young 
man who was known as a penitent thief 
and a sincerely reformed sinner, but who 
had apparently never forgiven himself, 
rises at the last moment to rehite a fase 
of his experience. The confession of 
which this is the end makes the little con- 
gregation uncomfortable, but they pass out 
into the air, and among them go a young 
man named Henry Burr and a young 
woman, the villrige coquette, Madeline 
Brand. . . The village tragedy changes for a 
time the course of youthful life, but soon 
that is resumed in its customary form, and 
in the frolic of the summer Henry and 
Madeline are br6t to the verge of be- 
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trotlial. Just at this i>oint, however, a 
disturbing element appears in the a?'rival 
from tlie city of a young clerk, who brings 
a supposed hier degree of civility, and 
the coquette begins lier arts upon him. 
Henry is driven to despair, and leaves the 
village for the city wliere he tries to take 
up a ^resh life. He is dniwn back by Ins 
sincere love only to find that the clerk has 
achieved a base victory over the coquette, 
has deserted her, and that she has fli'd to 
the city in her shame. He returns ut once* 
and after a long search finds her, and then 
begins his heroic effort to reinstate her. 
He gives her his love still, but she in her 
dulhiess has nothing but a miserable grati- 
tude to offer him. She allows him to re- 
main her friend, and she has no love left 
for her betrayer. His calm persistence 
makes Henry a pure and unattainable 
saint in her eyes, and at length her indiffer- 
ence and her dull languor give place to a 
sense of her own unworthiness, and lie- 
cause she loves him she resolves to destroy 
herself, . . So skillfully hits the author man- 
aged the dream, suppressing the grotesque- 
ness in the conception pf Dr. Heideuhoff, 
that, in spite of the somewhat uncanny 
nature of the subject, one has only to be 
thoroly interested in Madeline to go 
along with the story in simple credulity. 
Scarcely, however, has his mind become 
adjusted to the situation, before it is again 
rudely pained by the brief conclusion. A 
letter is at this moment br6t to Ileniy, 
It is Madeline's real good-by, i>efore, like 
George Ihiyley, she seeks to plunge into the 
river of Lethe. The painfulness of the 
story is genuine. There remains in 
the reader's mind a tenderness for 
the girl, a profound sadness. The 
figure of Madeline throuout the nar- 
rative is admirably sketched, and the 
change in her life is firmly and not senti- 
mentally presented. Praise belongs also 
to the truthfulness of the picture which 
Mr. liellamy draws of commonplace vil- 
lage life. There is no caricature and no 
sentimentalizing, but the rude love-making 
and limited intellectual life are given with 
a true touch. It often happens that a citi- 



zen writing from recollection or observa- 
tion of/country life almost unconsciously 
offers some comparison between the two 
modes ; there is nothing of that here. Mr. 
Bellamy writes like one of the villagers, 
yet with an intellectual power of selection 
which one only so bred would not have. 
We do not observe a false note in the real- 
ism of tlie story, and there is an abundance 
of felicitous touches." [Atlantic. 232 
DOCTOR JOHNS [ by Donald Grant 
Mitchell: Scribner^ 1866.] ''The pe- 
riod dates from the war of 1812 and 
reaches to 20 years ago. Str. Mitchell 
draws upon memory, not imagination, for 
his materials. He has attempted to give 
the story of ^certain events in the life of 
an Orthodox minister of Connecticut.' 
It is not exactly a narrative of parish life, 
nor of public service; but starting from 
the humble parsonage in Ash field, where 
Dr. Johns is the central figure, he weaves 
into the story from time to time such ele- 
ments as set forth that home in all its 
features, and at the same time throws 
upon it enuf of the outside world to give a 
good background for his portraits. There 
are the Turitan minister in his austere 
theology; the Puritan spinster in her 
worldly primness; the goodnatured 
sinner called the Squire; the sharp, shrewd 
deacons; the aristocratic families; the 
headquarters of Satan at the village tav- 
ern; the factotum of a country doctor; 
the sharp-visaged, dyspeptic clerical 
brethren of nfiboring towns; the varying 
beauty and pleasant quiet of a New-Eng- 
land home. The author paints all this so 
that it stands before you in his pages. 
Then he introduces forein elements to 
contrast with the Puritan education. 
The unfortunate child of a college friend 
is taken to the parsonage to be brot-up. 
This Ad^le becomes the heroine of the 
hook; she is one of those hasty, sensitive 
girls who can be found only in France, 
and her brlt, qniek, passionate life shows 
in all its hideous deformity the narrow- 
ness and imperfection of the Puritan kind 
of Christian nurture. There is also a 
glimpse of city scenes There are the 
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delicate touches of life abroad. . . It is first 
the quiet viihige; then the breath of the 
world; then, the old village again where 
all are going to live and die. It is only a 
Connecticut vilhige, not difi'erent *for 
better for worse' from a hundred others; 
but in it there is life enuf to make a pas- 
sionate story of 600 pages without even 
then using one half its materials. As for 
its characters, the great figure of Dr. 
Johns is foremost and central. He im- 
poses the iron grasp of Puritanism upon 
every one; but he has a good heart never- 
theless, and in spite of his religion there 
is a great soul of goodness in hifm, and 
men and women love him ; and the little 
Adcle finds her way to liis heart and she 
becomes to him as a dauter. Mr. Mitchell 
paints all these Congregational ministers 
with full allowance for the influence of 
what now seems a most arbitrary, severe, 
and soulless religious system. Tliey were 
all men of whom more m!t have been 
made, men who, thinking only of duty, 
made life a gloomy warfare with the 
Devil." [Church Monthly. 233 

DOCTOR SEVIER, [by G: W. Cable: 
Osgood, 1S84.] ''The story of the book 
may be truo, and so far reasonable — we 
make no point of that — but in its almost 
unrelieved pain it is disagreeably true, if 
true at all. . . It is depressing frora first to 
last. It has no plot, and it is solely con- 
cerned with telling the pitiful story of 2 
earnest young souls,— a husband and wife 
— who, by no amount or exercise of vir- 
tue, of labor and of self-denial, can get so 
much as standing place in this prosperous 
land, or not until the unequal struggle has 
resulted in a success as hard as dc^feat. . . 
The sketches of scenery, street life and 
manners in New-Orleans are wonder- 
fully vivid. The time is the 5 years or so 
''befoh de wah"; and the period of the 
great struggle, and the feeling of that 
epoch is deftly indicated. . . lUtt we fear 
Mr. Cable's love of dialect is forcing him 
to unpleasant extremes. There are Irish, 
germans and Italians in tliis book, who 
talk varieties of brogue." [American. 234 

DOCTOR WILMEE'S LOVE [by 



Margaret Lee: Appleton^ 1S68.] *Ms a 
story which cannot fail to be attractive to 
the general reader. It contains enuf ac- 
tion to prevent weariness, a plot which is 
never intricate nor involved, and a range 
of characters of which each one possesses 
a distinct and individual interest. It is a 
simple but well-sustained narrative of the 
joys and sorrows, the aspindions and dis- 
appointments, the struggles and tempta- 
tions, of which our present society fur- 
nishes daily examples. . . Altho the doctor 
is, of course, the principal personage in 
the' book, he fairly divides tlie interest 
with the pure and gentle girl whose liis- 
tory commands our warmest sympathies. 
The main incidents of the story are such 
as m!t readily come within the experience 
of a fysician. and the family may be con- 
gratulated whose members, frora choice 
or accident, are enabled to rely for mental 
and bodily aid upon so conscientious and 
sympathetic a friend as Dr. Wilmer." 
[ Round Table. 235 

DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER (The) [by 
*'SopHiE May," i. e. Rebecca Sophia 
Clarke: Lee <fe JShepard, 1872.] '-is a 
little story of New-England country 
people. It does not call for rapturous 
applause, but it is certainly innocently 
and good-naturedly written." [Nation. 236 

DROXES' HONEY, [by "Sophie 
May," i.e., R., S. Clarke: Lee & Shepardy 
1887.] *'The title of this pleasant little 
story is taken from a passage in Plato : 
*When a young man has tasted drones' 
honey . . . then he returns into the country 
of the lotus-eaters,' liut altho there is an 
idle and luxurious fellow, he is even at his 
climax of epicureanism a worthy and ex- 
emplary hero. He spends his summer in 
a (]uiet New-England village and plays not 
only an ornamental but a useful part at 
picnics and other social gatherings. So 
far from eating ^drones' honey,' he is a 
fair sample of a working bee so far as all 
polite obligations are concerned. There 
are few startling incidents in the book ; 
but a vast amount of talking is done." 
[ American.]— "It limps a little in plot 
perhaps; but it is good enuf to leave tUe 
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reader touched and made th6tful as he 
lays it down, and for some lime afterward. 
Two sweet and noble young women— the 
one beloved, the other not; the friend- 
ship existing between such women: these 
are the main figures, and the main topic ; 
for the young man whom love leads him 
to abjure ^drones' honey' and become a 
worker in the world, is rathtr ii figure- 
head, tho an appropriate and eflective one. 
Narransant;, the Maine village, is dellt- 
fnlly sketched." [ Overland. 237 

KiJJJ-TIDE. [by **Chi{ISTIAN Reid,'' 
i.e., F-. E. (Fi>her) Tiernau : Appleton^ 
1872.] **In spite of a little flash of horror 
iu one of the shorter tales, Miss Reid 
deals with nothing more deadly tbau the 
flash of beauteous eyes. Her novel is 
decidedly a *novel of society,* and is very 
readable as such novels go. She has cer- 
tainly the merit of making her men and 
women talk like people of good breeding, 
altho it must be said that they all lack the 
cool composure which is supposed to be- 
long exclusively to the worldling; but 
then it is only beneath the mity impulse of 
the tender passion that they ever speak at 
all. The longer story from which the 
volume takes its name is, perhaps, the 
best; but there is no one of the shorter 
tales which is without merit. If this 
author would look to sometbing bier than 
the flirtations on hotel verandas, there 
would seem to be no reason why she 
should not write something better, some- 
thing of more real interest. She has the 
merit of avoiding many of the errors which 
are made by the majority of novelists 
upon such themes, and, apparently, she is 
capable of seeing and desciil)ing mucli 
more genuine pasr^ion than the rather 
trivial manifestations of it which form the 
only subjeits of this volume. At any rate 
one is justified in hoping for something 
better, for this is good of its kind.** 
[Nation. 238 

EDITH LYLE, see Darkness and 
Daylight. 

EIGHT COUSINS, [by Louisa M. 
Alcoit: Boberis^ 1875.] -'There are the 
same vigor, discrimination, character- 



portraiture, and racy dialog which char- 
acterize all her writings. It is no mean 
artist wiio can skilfully group a score or 
more of prominent figures, and still bring 
his hero or heroine into bold relief, at the 
same time preserving the distinct individ- 
uality of every leading character. This 
Miss Alcott achieves with rare genius and 
ability. She marshals iier battalion of 
uncles, aunts, cousins, nefews, and nieces 
with the dexterity of a general, and every 
one of them steps forth with military pre- 
cision at the word of command. It would 
be impossible to mistake the beautiful and 
meek Aunt Peace, with hair as wliite as 
snow and cheeks which never bloomed, 
but ever cheer! ul, busy, and full of inter- 
est in all that went on in the family, es- 
pecially the joys and sorrows of the yeung 
girls growing up about her, to whom she 
was adviser, confidante, and friend in all 
their tender trials and delits. Equally 
impossible would it be to fail to discern 
instantly the striking individuality of 
Aunt Plenty— the stout, brisk old lady, 
with a sharp eye, a lively tung, and a face 
like a winter-apple, always trotting, chat- 
ting, and bustling amid a great (-{mmiotion 
of stifl' loops of purple ribbon that bristled 
all over her cap, like crocus-buds." [ Over- 
land] see sequel "Rose in liLOOM." 239 
ELLEN STORY [by Edgar Faw- 
Cett: E. «/. JlaUj 1876.] *is a pure love 
tale. AVe do not remember a novel in 
which the attention is more exclusively 
occupied with the hero and heroine, and 
with the circumstances attendant upon 
the development of tbeir love. . . The 
scene is entirely at a great watering place, 
Newport being plainly the one which the 
aiith<jr had in mind. The hero, a young 
man of fine appearance, great wealth, and 
well connected, is of course furiously the 
fashion. [Tlie heroine is] tlie poor cousin 
of some newly rich and ultra fashionable 
people, who are passing the summer* at 
tlie great jiotel, to which they have brot 
Miss Stoiy almost in charity, she being 
convalescent from a severe illness. The 
choice proves to be not a very severe test 
ot Mr. Howard's power of conferring dis- 
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tinctioD ; for she is really the handsomest 
woman, both in face and figure, at the 
hotel, and a very ht-spirited, intelligent 
girl withal. . . Mr. Howard and Mij^s Story 
fall in love with each other, and she does 
become the belle of the summer. The 
incidents of their wooing are quite origi- 
nal; but they are nevertheless not at all 
forced, and they are managed very skil- 
fully/' [ Galaxy. 240 
EMILY CHESTER [ by A: MONCURE 
(Crank) SEEMiiLLER: Ticknor, 1864.] 
**is more than an ordinary novel. Its ex- 
cellences and faults are peculiar, and show 
the writer to be a person of unquestion- 
able genius and inslt. The interest of the 
story grows out of the singular psychologi- 
ieal relations of the principal characters. 
There is no relief of by-play; no lesser 
personages move across the stage and in- 
terrupt the painful progress of the drama; 
no gay flash of wit, no repartie, llts the 
sombre picture ; there is not even the form 
of a plot; nothing happens unexpectedly, 
in fact nothing happens at all, yet the 
story is one of absorbing interest. The 
only important event is the manage of 
the heroine; and the desolation and de- 
spair which follow are inevitable,— inevit- 
able, because they do not result from out- 
ward circumstances, but ft-om the conflict 
of natures inherently inharmonious. 
Emily Chester is a girl of vigorous intel- 
lect, great cleurness of perception, and 
delicate but healthy nervous organization. 
Like all heroines, she is beautiful,— of a 
grand and lofty beauty, according with 
htn* character. It is her misfortune to be- 
come, in early life, an object of passionate 
devotion to a man with whom she has 
great intellectual sympathy, but from 
whom she experiences an absolute fysical 
repulsion. At a time of great weakness 
and prostration she maries him, but with 
renewed fysical strength this feeling of 
repulsion returns with added force, and 
continues until her death. Frederick 
Hastings, the only other character of im- 
portance, is a friend of Emily's early and 
happy years, and an entire contrast to her 
husband. Graceful, accomplished and 



amiable, a perfect gentleman in spirit and 
life, he is entirely agreeable to her, and 
her nature gladdens in his presence like a 
flower in the sunshine. Crampton, the 
husband, meets her intellectual needs; 
Frederick Hastings fulfils the cravings of 
her heart. . . Emily's aversion to her hus- 
band never becomes hatred, and never 
prevents a grateftil, admiring regard for 
him. His stormy passions and iron will 
never tempt him to take revenge for his 
disappointment in any unworthy act. 
His love and tenderness for his wife 
strengthen and briten to the end. And 
Hastings, whose affection for Emily ex- 
ceeds in devotion and warmth what most 
men call love, is, after her mariage, always 
the friend, never the lover." [ Christian 
Examiner. 241 

EN DURA [by B. P. Moore: Sa7i 
Francisco^ 1885.] "is a story of 3 gener- 
ations of a New-England family, who be- 
ginning in the first as poor and rugged 
pioneers, prospered, and in the third 
found themselves heirs to an enormous 
forein estate. The story is very naive 
and sincere, and (1 or 2 points excepted) 
exciles rather friendly feeling in the critic 
by its spirit. It rambles on with little 
reference to its plot, and an evident deter- 
mination to put in about all the author 
remembers of New-Englandy whethir 
it comes into the story or not. The Kew- 
England that appears in it is evidently 
drawn from boyhood memories; but the 
mere fact that the village remembered is a 
Baptist and Methodist village, shows that 
it is not to be deemed a typical one. A 
great deal of stress is laid upon the decay 
of the New-England village, which is 
credited largely to bigotry; but in view of 
the way in which many towns in the 
middle West thrive upon this same big- 
otry, it is not worth while to join issue 
upon the point." [ Overland. , 242 

FAIR 1»HIL0S0PHER. (A) [by 
**Henri Dauge:" i. e., Mrs. Hammond: 
Harlan. 1882.] "We find this a pleasing 
book, and one which recommends itself 
for truth and good taste. The filoso- 
fizing, the familiarity with serious uu- 
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thors, aud the like, turns out to be no 
pedantry, but simply the unaffected habit 
of thot and speech of that society which 
is in a true sense the best. Asa story it 
is nothing: it is gracefully constructed, 
and the narrative does not la*;; still it 
makes no point of what is technically 
known as niarrative interest/ nor has it 
any special originality. What we value it 
for is the picture, at once charming and 
true to nature, of the sisters Dros^e and 
Jo, — of the tone of thot and feeling and the 
attitude toward the world in which they 
lived. We do not remember ever to have 
read a novel which kept its scene entirely 
inside one of those little groups of anieri- 
cau life which lie — aud are glad to lie — 
entirely outside the world of fashion; the 
groups where books are read and written, 
where the words of filosofical discussion 
are commonplaces of chat, and all without 
any sense of importance or effort to stand 
on intellectual tip-toes. Tlie charm of 
this intellectual life, its freedom from con- 
ventionalities, its churucter of sweetness 
and purity, its unanxious earnestness, its 
liability to unnecessary, painful contact 
with a society of different standards: — 
these are all well brot out. . , Not the least 
of the virtues of *A Fair Philosopher' is 
this hi concepti(ni of love,— a relief, in- 
deed, to the reader after the monotony of 
caprice and passion which make up love 
in most novels. It cannot be said that 
there are not in this novel slips of taste; 
but these lapses do not seriously mar the 
gentle, lit seriousness of the whole pict- 
ure," [ Californian. 243 
FAITH GAllTNEY^S GIRLHOOD 
[ by Adeline Dutton (Train) Whit- 
ney: Laring, 1863.J 'Ms a quiet, simple 
story, noticeable for purity of tone and 
delicacy of feeling rather than for vigor. 
The style is admirable. If not a great 
book, it is something better — a good one." 
[Harper's.]— *•! should not dare to tell 
how many times my copy has been read. 
The secret of its interest is that a girl's 
nature is liere pictured so truthfully and 
sympathetically tliat every girl just leaving 
childhood behind her finds here some 



image of herself, and something, too, which 
thrills and awakens her wMiole inner life. 
The story is full of S(*ntiment. It is gu>h- 
ing, and tender, and innocent, and prob- 
ably all true in any young girl. It is a 
book which every such person sliould 
read. It will stir and direct her sleeping 
energies. Glory McWhirlc is a beautiful 
creation. The story is chiefly a series of 
pictures of character; it is not artistically 
or very carefully writteu; but the author 
is a woman of genius, and she has a true 
sympathy with the life slie describes. . . , 
The author has constructed a clever plot, 
and developed it throu a very interesting 
succession of scenes, with natural charac- 
ters ; tho most of the Faith Gartneys whom 
we have heard spt-ak of it seem to think 
the heroine is maried to the wrong man 
after all. And, we must confess, the 
hearty lay lover appears to us to have 
ilecided advantages over the slitly lack- 
adaisical young clergyman." [ Church 
Monthly. ' 244 

FAMOUS VICTORY (A) [Jansen, 
Mc Clurg & Co., ISSO.] tho it has **a love 
story running throu it, is really a satire 
upon american ]ioliticw, and as such has 
made us laf here and there , . . Much of 
the story's action goes on in a Connecti- 
cut village, where the president has 
his mills, where several suitors make 
love to his pretty dauters, and where a 
labor-reform agitation ends in a riot »nd 
destruction of the great capitalist's proper- 
ty. There is profanity in the book, of 
course, and a good deal of loud and slangy 
talk— for does not such belong to the sub- 
ject? Hut it is written wiih much truth 
to nature, and its sharp hits at certain 
weaknesses of the national character are 
effective in no small degree. U is vigorous 
if not powerful, aud racy if not always 
refined" [Boston *'Litcrary World." 245 

FATHER BRIGHTHOPES. [by'-l*AUL 

CUEYTON," i. e., J:TOW^NSEND TROW- 
BRIDGE : [Phillips, Sampson i& Ct>., 1853.] 
'*Paui Crey^on tells a capital story; draws 
his characters with a firm hand; has a 
deal of lurking fun in his composition: 
and never fails to inculcate a good moral 
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lesson." [Church Review, 246 

FIGS AND THISTLES, [by Albion 
WiXKGAR TouRGEE* Fords, 1879.] 
'^Readers who have enjoyea E : Eggleston's 
excursions into the land oi Roxys and 
Hoosier Schoolmasters will like Judge 
Tourg6e*8 *Fig8 and Thistles', which is a 
story of life in the Western Reserve 
[Ohio] , told with quite as much careful 
attention to realistic detail and faithful 
reflection of ruf and rollicking character 
as works of this class are usually to be 
credited with, and with rather more liter- 
ary ability. And we must confess that it 
has often made us laf, In spite of our tastes 
and principles, which are steadily set 
against slang and profancness and coarse 
dialect, however true such touches may be. 
Such books have a function in preserving 
local traits which are fast fdisappearing 
with the changing landscape; and they 
are choice food, we vj-ry well know, for 
certain palates : tho for our part we pre- 
fer fiction of a ditltMcnt quality." [lioston 
"Literary World."]— *-Thc story is of the 
temptation of a conscientious hero who, 
from obscure beginnings, has pushed him- 
self throu college, into business success, 
and into Congress; this is made particular- 
ly trying, but his wife, who does excellent 
duty as a *dea ex machina% steps in and 
rescues her husband in a melodramatic 
scene. The details are unimportant, and 
the actual histori<',al properties are used 
exclusively as properties and have no 
political interest. The merit of the book 
consists in its showing of the conjunction 
of self-reliance and humorous tolerance in 
american character, . the origin and pe-" 
cularities of which form the puzzle that so 
many forein travelers set themselves to . 
solve." [Nation. 247 

FOOLISH VIRGIN (A) [by Ella 
Weed: IIarpe7\ ISSS.] *'is a young lady 
justoutof college, 'with a liberal education 
on ht'r hands', and ready to devote herself 
to ^frills', as her school girl vocabulary 
designates polite accomplishments. She 
takes to china-painting, since *in Cincin- 
nati one must do something'. The story 
is only what the author herself would call 



a *8kit'; and as to plot, nothing but a petty 
vivacity makes it worth a hall-hour's read- 
ing. The Cincinnati setting is a novelty. 
It is drolly given, with a good deal of 
*vraisemblance*— a sort of mean proportion- 
al between ancient 1 tost on and the true 
West, wherever that may be. There is 
seldom found in the class to which the 
book belongs a better bit of delicate satire 
than the account of the IJoston lady's art- 
lecture and the audience thereat." 
[Nation. 248 

FOOLS OF NATURE, [by Alick 
r.ROWN; Tick7ior,lSiil.] **The intrinsic 
evidence of this clever story is that the 
author has had limited opportunities for 
observation. Surah Ellis is the ideal, and 
far from a low one, of the New-England 
woman novelist: she is a creature prone to 
distort into caricature the divine faces of 
duty, and love and truth. The young man 
who maries Sarah is another ideal, far too 
elegant a person ever to make a boarding 
house his habitat. The New-England « 
village people, on the other hand, are 
realistic studies, well characterized and 
amusing, while the sketch of Liuora, tho 
verging on burlesque, hits hard at a fem- 
inine propensity for providing one's self 
with a romantic background." [Nation.249 

FOR A WOMAN, [by Nora Perry: 
Ticknor, 1885. J "From 31 r. Hawthorne's 
pretensions undertakings and weak com- 
pletions, we turn with real relief to Nora 
Terry's modest and charming little story. 
It is among novels what her verses are 
among poetry. It is fresh, healthful, and 
refined, has plenty of feeling, yet nothing 
dramatic, and is, we think, correct and 
wise in its reading of life and love. Its 
very completeness within its degree ex- 
cludes much comment. It is not one of 
the books which everyone should read; 
but it is one which a great many people 
should." [Overland. 250 

FOR SUMMER AFTERNOONS, [by 

<SSUSAN COOLIDGE," i. C, S,. CllAUNCEY 

Woolsey: Iloherts, 1876.] **A charm- 
ing collection of stories about New-Eng- 
land people and things, in time of peace 
and war,— parted from each other by 
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lovely bits of verse. 'Martin' in the hos- 
pital brings freshly buck the terrible 
t'urnest of those days so far away, yet so 
uear to all of us who have lived throu 
them; the 'Camp-Meeting IdyP is very 
nicy; 'Under the Sea' is full of the color 
of Mt. Desert, The dainty little volume 
is a very charming companion for tliese 
days when 'summer faints in the sky.' " 
[ Unitarian Eeview. 251 

FOR THE MAJOK. [by C. F. WooL- 
sox : Harper, 1883.] "It i:* a very clever, 
a very dramatic, and a very interesting 
book. It is woven in one piece, firmly, 
evenly, beautifully ; there are no seams or 
thin places, (save one defect in the begin- 
ning) of its construction. . . There are 
beautiful touches in the book. Very 
dnintily is the society of *Far Edgerly' 
sketched in ; we can almost see Miss Dal ley, 
who was so devoted to Tasso; and we 
smile whenever we think of poor Hiss 
Corinna. It ends beautifully, sweetly, — 
we had almost said softly. "We feel as one 
sometimes does on leaving the theatre. 
The curtain is down, the stage is empty, 
the lits are oul, and we pick up the bur- 
den of life again ; but for a little while the 
music of the last act rings in our ears, and 
our thots are with the people we have 
watched so clo>ely. We hute to leave 
*Far Edgerly', and the Major, and those 
two women and little Star. If the mission 
of a novel be to interest and entertain, to 
give us new and delitful friends, and to be 
a pleasant spot to think of and to go back 
to, then it is the greatest success we have 
liad for many a day." [American] see 
No. 35. 252 

FOUR OAKS. [ by "Kamba Thorpe," 
i. e., E ..Whitfield (CkoomJ Bellamy : 
Carletonj 18'67.] *'This is a story of 
eveiyday life in which all the incidents 
are probable, and, what is yet more rare, 
the characters are all perfectly natural. 
A number of men and women, differing 
in age tho not in station, are brfit together 
on terms of pleasant acquaintance, and 
there is a more liberal allowance than 
usual of intelligent men and brainless 
nonentities, of sensible women and those 



torments of modern society, women of an 
uncertain age on the look-out for hus- 
bands; and altho there are no villains, 
there are mischief-makers enuf to occasion 
unpleasant complications, which, together 
with mysterious miniatures and family 
seerets, combine to sustain an interest 
which the events of the story would not 
otherwise suffice to keep alive. The seene 
opens in the pleasant town of Netherford, 
where, after a severe round of introduc- 
tions to the forefathers and relatives of 
the heroine, we are [tresented to a charm- 
ing, good-hearted, and beautiful girl,— a 
little spoiled, rather self-willed, and some- 
what too self-reliant, but so true and 
honest, so free from all the vices which 
attach to the fashionable and fast young 
lady, that we are grateful to the author 
who awakens our interest for a woman 
equally endowed with vitality, modesty, 
and common-sense. There is an absence 
of all romance about a life passed among 
such restless and ill-assorted people as 
form the society of Netherford, but the 
author has refrained from giving us any 
exaggerated or extravagant scenes; he is 
throudut consistent and natural, and his 
imagination has evidently been greatly 
assisted by personal observation." [Round 
Table. 253 

FRIENDS [by E.. S. (Phelps) Ward: 
Houghton, 1881.] *4s simply the story of 
a beautiful, tender, true-hearted young 
woman, who h>ses a husband whom she 
loves with her wiiole nature, and who 
after a long widowhood, maries his most 
intimate friend, a life-long acquaintance of 
her own too. . , The interest of the book 
is in the way the end is reached. It is a 
study of Hhe patient renewals of life, the 
slow gathering of wasted forces, the 
gradual restoration of landmarks and 
symptoms of content, the gravely rebuilt 
fire-sides, by which forever ears must listen 
for the footsteps of the flood\ These are 
traced with much delicacy in the woman's 
case, and the growth and development of 
love with much truth to nature in the 
man's. From the moment when he thinks 
that to be the comfort of a dead friend's 
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widow is the most thankless position in the 
world a»d wishes, *hoiiestly enuf,that John 
were there to do his own consoling/ until 
the last sentence, — 'It was heaven on earth 
to him at least. If to her it was earth 
after heaven, what cared he,"— the se- 
quence of emotions and events is perfectly 
logical. There is no plot or action, there 
are instead successive fuses of feeling as 
various and infallible as the fenomena of 
stars or tides." [Atlantic. 254 

FROM MADGE TO MARGARET 
[by **Carkoll Wixchester," i.e., Caro- 
line G. (Gary) Curtis : Zee, 1880.] "is a hist- 
ory of development of character. Madge 
is a girl 'born and bred in a farmhouse' 
who maries young, and goes to a life whol- 
ly new to her and full of temptations. 
The struggle is how to bring a volatile but 
brlt and lovable wife to sympathize with 
her husband and be truly his helpmeet. 
The tone is excellent, the pictures of home 
life, the parental and sisterly feeling, are 
beautiful ; and it is altogether a sweet and 
wholesome book." [Boston **Literary 
World." 255 

FROM HAND TO MOUTH [by Aman- 
da Minnie Douglas: Lee, 1877.] *'is 
a thoroly good, true, pure, sweet and 
touching story. It covers precisely those 
fases of domestic life which are of the 
most common experience, and will take 
many of its readers just where they have 
been themselves. The style is admirable 
for its nervous compactness, naturalness, 
is nowhere sacrificed for effect, and the 
whole current runs with the spontaneity 
and f reslmess of a mountain brook. There 
is trouble in it, and sorrow, and pain and 
parting, but the sunset glorifies the clouds 
of the varied day, and the peace which 
passes understanding pervades all. For 
young women whose lives are just opening 
into wifehood and maternity, we have read 
nothing better for many a day." [Boston 
''Literary World." " 256 

GALLANT FIGHT, A [by -'Marion 
Harland," i. e., M.. Virginia (Hawes) 
Terhune: Dodd, 1888,] *'is a most 
lady-like production, and may be recotn- 
ended as certain not to bring the blush of 



shame to the cheek of the most innocent. 
And yet the ^gallant fit' intended by the 
title we take to be the long struggle kept 
up by Mrs. Richard PheljpsTiot to Met on' 
to him, or to anybody, that she knows 
her husband has once been on the verge of 
unfaithfulness to her. . , , VMrs. Terhune 
has told her story in an interesting way. 
But there is, as usual in her work, a cook- 
book sort of flavor in it, an atmosfere of 
tatting and tatling, and crochet work, and 
esthetic chromos, and general primness, 
prosperity and prettiness, which makes 
* ladylike' at once the most comprehensive 
and descriptive of adjectives for it." [Cath- 
olic World. 25T 

GAYW0RTHY3 (The) A Story of 
Threads and Thrums, [by A. D. (T.) 
Whitney: Loring,—Loio, 1865.] *'is a 
story with pleasant delineations of ameri- 
can rural life in the village of Hiilbury, 
and of the more pretentious society of the 
seaport town of Selport, There is a pleas- 
ant, racy flavQf in the tale, but the style 
would be better if it were quieter; it is 
too staccato, and disturbs the reader. . . . 
The episode of Gabriel Hartshorne, the 
unspoken ^kindness' between him and 
Joanna Gayworthy, is excellent, and 
written with quiet power, which fills the 
heart of the reader with reverence for the 
simple hei'oism of the young man who 
could put aside all his hopes to do a son's 
duty by his poor old crazed father. The 
disappointment of the two sisters, neither 
of them knowing how the chmding of their 
life had come to pass, is touching. The 
character of the sailor is the picture of a 
real hero ; indeed, the whole story gives a 
glimpse of the lives of self-renunciation 
which we may thank God are not rare in 
the world. In the end, some of the thrums 
and threads are woven into a comfortable 
result : but only after much tribulation, . . 
'The Gay worthy's is not a lively novel; 
but it U a book which no one can read 
without feeling the better for it, for it 
appeals to the best sympathies and instincts 
of human nature." [Athenaeum. 258 

GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE (A) 
[by Ebgar Fawcett : Houghton, 1881.] 
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is an "admirable social satire. 'A Hopeless 
Case' prepared us to think well of his work 
in this direction, but here he is perhaps 
more happy than in the fornier book. 
Clinton Wainwright. an american by birth 
but a european by education, is called by 
burliness from London to New- York, and 
is there introduced into 'society.' Ex- 
pecting to find a democracy, he finds 
an aristocracy, founded upon birth, 
lineage, and other considerations, which 
he supposed were entirely disregarded in 
the politics and soeiai lifi:; of America. 
This is the key-note of the book, and it 
enables Mr. Faweett to do some clever 
writing in a line in wliich he U particular- 
ly clever. The wtory is not without a well 
arranged plot, but the chief charm is the 
admirable vein of satire which runs throu 
it." [Californian. 359 

GLEN LUNA, [by "Amy Lothrop," 
i.e., Anna U. Warner ; N.-Y., and London, 
1852.] *'This lengthy, but well-meant and 
well-executed story may pair ott' with 
*Queechy'. Like that novel, it is devoted 
to the downward progress of gentility 
^> towards poverty :— an argument, by the 
way, of strange frequency in the domestic 
fiction of America. In *Glen Luna' too, 
as in 'Queechy,' poverty is deprived of its 
sting, and sacrifice of its difficulty, by the 
angelic nature of some among the sutt'ering 
and struggling parties. If there be not 
more of Arcady than of America in the 
sweet-tempered, cheerful and graceful 
heroines portrayed in these tales, the New 
World has great occasion to be proud of 
its dauters. If their 'favor and prettiness' 
be somewhat flattered, the moral of books 
like 'Glen Luna' is not much the worse for 
the flattery. Meanwhile, they are agree- 
able to read; and this last of the flock not 
the least agreeable." [ Athenaeum. 260 

GRANDISON MATIIEU. [by H: Hah- 
lakd: CasselU 18S9.] *' But nothing can 
be more attractive than such a study of 
newly marled life as the author makes in 
*Grandison Matlier'. The scene is in New- 
York, and the history is that of a young 
literary man who maries a lovely girl, loses 
his fortune throu the rascality of his agent 



and retrieves himself throu his powers 
and tJie inspiration of /ter faith and affect- 
ion. Their adversity will have thrills 
and pangs enuf for the reader, who will 
make acquaintance throu them with the 
facts of a i/7'^/?^/?r struggle a3 they 
are ; there are times for holding tlie brenth, 
times of poignant defeat and disappoint- 
ment, when one must look at the last page 
to reassure oneself. Mr. Harland is a born 
story-teller; he attracts you from the first 
word, and goes on to the end with a cum- 
ulative interest." [ Howells. 261 

GRANDISSIMES, see Komantic Nov- 
els. 

GUARDIANS ('I'he) [ by Hakiuet W. 
Preston and L,. Dodge: Houghton, 
1888.] *"is a rather remarkable novel; the 
studies of character are elaborate and 
varied, the incidents are admirably arrang- 
ed, the style is graceful and sparkling. 
Some of the events in the story, such as a 
clandestine mariage, a midnit conflagraiion 
and a fatal ride, partake of the sensational, 
but they are not treated at all in a sensation- 
al way. *The Guardians' is a novel far 
above the average." [Boston "Lit. World.-'] 
"In a certiiin balance between strength 
and grace, between feeling and ration- 
ality, between intensity and moderation, 
the book not only bespeaks its double 
authorships but proclaims an authorship 
of opposite sexes, if we surmise correctly," 
[Critic.]— "The interest is not dependent 
on plot, but on the careful character study, 
and the remarkably crisp and natural con- 
versations. The scene where the boy 
lover proposes a secret mariage to the 
younger sister, to save himself from being 
forced to mary the elder sister in accord- 
ance with the plans of the masterful Mrs, 
Rothei'y, is exquisitely droll. The action 
also of the same two when a real passion ♦ 
makes the girl regret tlie childish and 
clandestine vows is well and spiritedly 
drawn. A love aff;nr of a very di fie rent 
sort is that of the elder sister and her 
gardian. Tlie book is not a great one, 
and probably was not written hi expecta- 
tion that it would be ; it lacivS the* force, 
scope, and depth, requisite to a great book; 
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but it certainly is a very pleasant book, 
one tbat holds its readers unwearied, and 
even slandn the test of a second reading. 
It bears no internal evidence of the dual 
authorship, and the style is uniformly 
brit, clear, and intelligent." [Overlaml. 262 
HAZARD Oh^NEW FORTUNES, (A) 
[by W: D. HowELLS: Harper, 1890.] 
"Looking on New- York from an outsider's 
point of vue, he has wisely chosen his 
characters from the heterogeneous body of 
K new residents. This method gives him 
striking conti'asts of character. . . . Head 
and shoulders above them all is Fulkerson 
— the syndicate-man turned magazine 
manager. He is a dellt from the first page 
to the last, tho one can imagine him very 
trying to a sensitive and proper man in 
life. He is the flower of Western audac- 
ity« shrewdness and optimism transplanted 
to New- York. Daring schemes are his 
inspiration. There is just the touch of 
charlatanism about him which, in the rit 
environment, would niake him a show- 
man. But you are not offended, because 
he has a fine, genial way of taking you 
into his confidence and showing you 
the beauties of the joke.— In the Dryfoos 
family there is an echo of the Lap hams, 
tho the characters are sufficiently different 
to overthrow any charge of repetition. 
The eider Dryfoos is a genuine study of 
the traits of a Pennsylvania german in 
unusual surroundings.— But the subtilest 
bit of work in the book is Beaton,— selfish 
and mean, weak-willed, narrow-minded, 
and hard-hearted ; and aimless with all his 
talent! He represents a not uncommon 
fase of the artistic temperament which 
many fascinating good fellows exhibit in '< 
varying degrees." [Life.] — "Indeed, the 
author is so much impressed with the mity 
* flow ofhuman life in the world of N^^' York 
that he is scarcely conscious, as so f^^nuino 
a humorist would be, of the whimsical 
nature of the enterprise which forms the 
apparent cause of the story. (Basil March 
moves to New-York for the purpose of 
taking charge of a literary journal, which 
is to be conducted upon a rather vaguely 
described plan of co-operation.) ... He is 



much more successful in his conveyance 
of Lindau's german-silver english, and it la 
when we come to Lindau himself, and to 
Dryfoos, with his untamed dauters, his 
pathetically conceived wife, and his mar- 
tyr son, that we find ourselves in the heart 
of the story and in the secret of I\Ir. How- 
ells' great gain as a novelist. We cannot 
say that these figures are handled more 
deftly than others which he has fashioned, 
but they mean more. They ally them- 
selves distinctly with greater problems, 
with deeper insU of life, and our confidence 
in Mr. Howeils is increased because of the 
wise reserve which he has used. They 
are not instruments in his hand for break- 
ing the false gods of the I'hilistines; they 
are men and women into whom he hiis 
breathed the breath of life ; but that breath 
comes from a profounder inspiration than 
he was wont to draw." [ Atlantic. 263 

HEART STORIES [ by T. Hartlett : 
Putnam, 1889.] ''The author's literary 
record was a brief one, but reading these 
exquisitely tender and pathetic little 
stories, one cannot help a feeling of deep 
regret that a life which promised so much 
should have been cut off at 26." [ Boston 
*-Literary W^orld." 264 

HELEN TROY [by C. (C.) Harui. 
SON : Harper, 1881.] *'is an advance upon 
*Golden Rod.' The author has more 
material nud handles it better. The scenes 
of the little drama are prettily set, whether 
in the New- York drawing-room or on the 
hillside at Lenox. The heroine we all 
know— guy, too careless perhaps, but true 
at heart, and strong and steady when trial 
comes." [ Nation. 265 

HEPHZIBAH guinness [ by Silas 
Weir Mitchell: Lippincott, 1880.] 
**gives the title to a volume of 3 well-told 
stories. The scenes of tlie first two are 
laid in Philadelphia, and they deal with 
the straitest sect of the Quakers. The 
devices which these find allowable in their 
relations with the people of the world, and 
their jealous watchfulness lest one of their 
number should slip from the fold, form u 
good background to 2 pleasant little Jove- 
stories, which are, however, in so low a 
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key that the tragic element of the second 
seems a little incongruous. The third 
story, *A Draft on the l?uuk of Spuia' is 
more ordinary," [Nation. 266 

HERMAN, [by "E. FOXTOX," i. e., 
S.. Hammond I*alfkey: Lee, 1866.] 
"The true power and pathos of the book 
rise ever hi and hier, and all minor 
defects are flooded out of sit. It is no 
small happiness that we have to do from 
the beginuing with a family hitherto well- 
iil unknown in American noveldom, — a 
family rich and not vulgar, beautiful and 
not frivolous, hily educated and fastidious, 
yet neither bitter nor disdainful, — refined, 
honorable, serene, affectionate. We are 
not merely told that they are so. We 
mingle with them, we see it, and are re- 
freshed and revived thereby. It is pleas- 
ant to miss for once the worldly mother, 
the empty dautcr, the glare and glitter 
of shoddy, tlie low rivalry, the degrading 
strife, which can hardly be held up even 
to our reprobation without debasing us. 
Whether or not the best mode of inculcat- 
ing virtue is that which gives us an ex- 
ample to imitate rather than a vice to 
shun, we are sure it is the most agreeable. 
It is influitcly sweeter to be attracted by 
the fragrance of Paradise than to be re- 
pelled by the sulfurous fumes of Pande- 
monium. The contemplation of such a 
home as this book opens to us is pleasant 
to the eyes and good for the heart's food, 
and to be de?iired to make one wise. A 
pure domestic love shines throu it, tender, 
tranquil, and intense. Its inmates are 
daintily, delicately, yet distinctly drawn. 
They are courteous without being cold, 
playful without rudeness, serious yet 
sensible, reticent or demonstrative as the 
case may be, yet in all things natural. It 
is not a book, it is life. Each is a type of 
character matchless in its way, but each 
is also a living soul, whose outward ele- 
gance and grace are but the fit adjuncts of 
its inward purity and peace. Even if such 
a home never existed, we should still de- 
fend its portrayal, as the Vicar of Wake- 
field wrote his wife's epitaf during her life 
that she mlt have a chance to become 



worthy of its praise. . . . We know no 
work of fiction so full as this of beauty 
and wisdom, so free from folly, so resplen- 
dent with intellectual life, and with moral 
purity, so apt to teach, so graceful in the 
teach insr. We follow it with admiration 
and sympathy, from its gay beginning, 
throu all the pain, the passion, and the 
peace, to the heartache of its closing pages, 
— that close, supremely sad, yet strangely 
beautiful. 'She sang to him, and he slept; 
she spoke, and he did not awaken.' ■' 
[ Atlantic. 367 

HESTER STANLEY AT ST. MARKS. 
[by H.. [E..] (Prescott) Spofford: 
Boherts, 1882.] "Mrs. Spoffoi'd in her 
delitful story of 'Hester Stanley,' has 
given us a surprise in demonstrating her 
ability, under stern necessity, to do with- 
out bric-ii-brac. The dormitories of the 
boarding-school where the scene is hiid are 
as bare as they would have been in life; 
not a single mother-of-pearl bedstead dares 
to raise a silken canopy ; and the garden is 
an actual old-fashioned garden, instead of 
the literary conservatory, only adapted to 
the movements of a Tennyson's Maud, into 
which 3Irs. Spofford usually leads us. 
She surprises us again by showing a decid- 
ed gift for humor. We recommend the 
book to everybody," [Critic. 2S8 

HOMESPUN YARNS [by A. D. (T.) 
^\"HrTNEY: Houghton, 1887.) ''are all 
twisted to one issue— that is, to display her 
intimate knowledge of the vues and ways 
of Divine Providence. That a young girl':, 
cloth is sufficient for her coat; that a 
housewife's pickles are sailed to taste; 
that lovers unite or separate, — all these 
interesting mundane matters are referred 
to the direct interposition of God. Mrs. 
Whitney no more means to be irreverent 
than she means to be funny. She has been 
writing in this fashion for so many years 
tliat she doubtless feels herself familiar with 
Deity without any diminution of awe. . . 
Her constant devoti<m to a literal 'deus ex 
machina' burdens her stories with an arti- 
ficiality which is intensified by the studied 
affectation of her style. The people who 
read them are still bound to the dark ages 
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- of our fiction. They want the supernat- 
ural and the unnatural." [Nation. 269 

HONEST JOHN VANE. [ by J : W: 
De Fouest : New Haven : Hichmond & 
Patten, 1875.] **In this country, there 
luiK never been so good a political satire as 
this; but. its excellence as such is only one 
of many. The malleable, blubberly good- 
intention of the hero, who weakens by 
stress of cireurastaiiees into a prosperous 
rogue, is very keenly appreciated, with all 
the man's dim, dull remorse, his simple 
reverence for men belter than himself, 
his vulgar but efficient cunning with men 
as bad or worse. You more than half pity 
him, feeling that if such a soul as his had 
been properly trained, it would by no 
means have gone to the devil. Olympia 
Vane, for some reasons, we should be in- 
clined to think a still better work of art. 
Her gradual expansion from the vulgar 
bellesiiip she has enjoyed among her 
mother's boarders, from her *tuf flirta- 
tions' with the undergraduates of a college 
town, into the sort of unhappy social suc- 
cess of her Washinii^ton life, is graflcally 
traced. Her sort of ricli. undelicate hand- 
someness affects you like something you 
have seen." [ Atlantic. 270 

HONOR MAY. [by M.. I?artol: 
Ticknor, 1866.] *'A book without slang 
and vulgarism is singularly refreshing. 
Hi-toned, gracefully written, bearing 
the impress of New-England without being 
provincial, quiet and quieting, ^Honor 
May' will win and hold readers of whom a 
writer may well be proud." [Religious 
31agazine. 271 

HOPELESS CASE, (A) [by Edgar 
Fawcett: Houghton, 1880.] "When we 
look for a picture of American society we 
ai-e offered Mr. F{iW{:ett's A Hopeless Case 
and think ourselves well off with so entei-- 
tainlng a story. Asa portraiture of one 
fase of New-York society, it seems to us 
exceptionally clever. Mrs. Leroy, Riv- 
ington Van Corlear, Oscar Schuyler, Mr. 
Gascoigne, and other ladies and gentlemen 
are positively present, and the success is 
attained by no elaborateness of touch, but 
by a simple and truthful display of char- 



acters needed to present a full group of 
society figures. The placidity of their 
unemotional life is made apparent to the 
reader, and he does not fee! that it is in- 
sipid. The subtle grace and charm of the 
do-nothing world has been reproduced to 
a shade, and the petty ambition and dis- 
content of the unfortunate aspirants to 
fame in it are not allowed to disturb the 
even tone of the picture. Yet Mr. Faw- 
cett knew very well that this flat back- 
ground, . however exquisitely painted, 
would not of itself make a picture, and he 
has i)rojocted from it, as a contrasting 
object, the figure of Agnes Wolverton, 
representing a life and society more in 
earnest and moved by hler impulses. If 
the society was good, Miss Wolverton, 
shot into it from another sfere, was to 
reveal its insufficiency and to supply a 
standard which should measure its short- 
comings. It is perhaps the misfortune of 
the contrast that Miss Wolverton is less a 
hl-spirited, ingenuous and noble girl, 
making the lit in which the other life is 
read, than a somewhat angular, aggressive 
and self-suflicient maiden, who enters the 
arena not only with a misconception of 
what lies before her, but with a misappre- 
hension of what really constitutes the best 
society. We are to be persuaded that it 
was a hopeless case when Mrs. Leroy 
attempted to transform her cousin into a 
charming girl of society, and we grant 
thut the venture \Vas not successful : but 
there is implied in all this that Agnes was 
rit and loyal to an ideal, while Mrs. Leroy 
was the d(;licate slave of a petted conven- 
tionalism. Now we are not prepared to 
accept Miss Wolverton's reading of the 
case. We think the Van Corlear set were 
better to her than she deserved, and that 
instead of going off into blankncss after 
undertaking to arrange society to her mind, 
it would have been more becoming if she 
had shown a little humility, and— we 
are almost ready to add.— modesty,— and 
disappeared from the story hand in hand 
with Mr. Livingston Maxwell. Her 
society friends were really forbearinjc 
toward this inharmonious creature." 
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[Atlantic. . 272 

HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE (The) 
[ by Edgar Fawcett : Ticknor, 18St>.] 
**seems to us quite the most successful 
work of fiction that he has produced. It 
has, in the first place, the advantage of 
having an interesting story to tell, concern- 
ing itself with a situation arranged with 
ingenuity, and lending itself to dramatic 
treatment naturally. The characters em- 
ployed to enact the story have been 
chosen from everyday types, with the 
loyalty to native and simple materials 
which J-Ir. Fawcett has consistently 
maintained in his essays in novel-writing; 
• and in tins instance he has returned, for 
his background, at least, to the common 
folk treated with intelligence in *An Am- 
bitious Woman' [No. 184] , These people are 
ehown without t)alliatien, in the practice of 
their small economies, the exercise of their 
doubtful tastes, and the pursuit of their 
cheap ambitions, — the women living in 
the fear of a social code derived from *The 
Complete Book of Etiquette,' and skilled 
in shifts by which to make a show on very 
little; the men faithful machines for turn- 
ing out the very little. . . The similarity of 
the germ thdt of this novel to that of Mr. 
**Anstey's" admirable * Giant's Robe' will 
tave struck all who may have read both 
books. But the subject— that of the theft 
of a manuscript and the publication of it 
under the name of the thief, is an extreme- 
ly interesting one, and we are glad to see 
it treated once more and from another 
point of vue; and, again, the new treat- 
ment is in many ways very clever and 
<>riginal. It is the young girl's lover in 
Mr. Anstey's work who commits the 
wrong, and he fails in his suit throu her 
discovery of his baseness. This is a simple 
and powerful way of using the idea; Mr. 
Fawcett has involved it more, but his way 
too has force and meaning." [ Church 
Review. 273 

HOUSE OF A MERCHANT PRINCE 
(The), [by W: H: Bishop: Houghton, 
1883.] '*The most generous critics of Mr. 
Bishop's novel will probably confess that 
it Is a little dull; the most conscientious 



will find themselves obliged to state that it 
is very, very dull. 'I'he motive i^good; 
for altho the sudden disgrace of merchant 
princes has long been a favorite theme with 
novelists, Mr. Bishop's prince is not mere- 
ly denounced as a forger, but proved not 
to have been a forger, and yet shown to 
have been very near to becoming a forger. 
There is double point here, and the theme 
could have been worked into a striking 
short story, but the 400 pages into which 
Mr. nishop has lengthened it, and which 
James Payn. or the author of *Vul .Strange', 
or Mrs. Riddell, or almost any French 
writer, after choosing such a title, would 
have filled with ingenious and mysterious 
mercnntile transactions, are padded with 
the material which gives the sub-title to 
the book — *A Novel of New-ITork'; in 
other words, with society gossip, hardly 
above the level of what init be gleaned 
from the morning papers, and witli the 
latest information as to the decorative art 
of fashionable rooms, even down to the 
ruby-velvet mat and open-work table-cloth 
of the dinner-table." [Critic. 274 

HUNDREDTH MAN. (The) [by Fu. 
R: Stockton: ^Scribner, 1887.] "Two 
almost distinct stories here march side by 
side. One of these motives is a wildly 
farcical * strike' in a New- York restaurant, 
on the basis of a demand of the waiters 
that they be allowed to wear dress-coats 
instead of iiprons and jackets. The i*es- 
taurant is owned by a pompous bank presi- 
dent who makes the best part of his living 
by selling oyster stevi^s, but who is ashamed 
to have the business known, and conducts 
it throu a 'mnnager'. There is much broad 
fun in the incidents bearing on this part 
of the scheme, but there is suhtlety about 
it, too. When we come to what may be 
called the second story we find a social til- 
osofcr who deliberately sets himself to 
break an engagement of mariage, because 
he thinks the young man in question is not 
worthy of the young woman in question. 
He does this, heedless of the fact that the 
natural consequence of a forcible taking 
away of underpinning of that nature means 
only one thing— the change of the young 
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woman's affections from the unworthy 
object to the agent which makes her real- 
ize the unworthiness. Yet our filosofer 
consistently maintains that he does not 
want this hlly attractive girl for himself, 
and, in fact, he docs his questionable work 
as he laid out to do and then leaves th^ 
heroine to go into a ^decline' without 
stretching out a helping finger, she being, 
in the end, snatched from the decline by 
an honest fellow in whose protestations of 
devotion she cannot but believe. The 
admirers of Mr. Stockton will find much 
to jog their curiosity in these vivacious, 
pictuiesque, and not seldom deeply mov- 
ing pages." [American. 275 
ISLAND NEIGHBORS (The) [by 
Antoinette B. liLACKWELL: Harper, 
IbTl.] **is a novel of american lifef but 
of life within the limited sfere whose 
boundaries correspond to the coast-lines 
of Martha's Vineyard. ... It is so quiet 
and unobtrusive a story, the period of its 
action is so brief, its characters are so few, 
and its incidents so homely and unsenfea- 
tional, that the reader wiH often pause and 
wonder why he likes it so well. For there 
is certainly a very potent charm in its 
pages — a charm which one parts with re- 
gretfully at the end. Perhaps it is the 
salty flavor that exhales from it— a fresh 
and bracing emanation that acts upon the 
blar^6 literary appetite like sea-air upon the 
fysical. This hypothesis harmonizes so 
well with the ardent admiration of sea-side 
nature which glows on every page — every 
one of which U saturated with briny love 
and lore— that it is pleasantest to accept it. 
The Warren family, rich Bostonians, hired 
a furnished cottage on the island for the 
summer. . . We have given only the thread 
of the love-plot, without hinting at the 
wealth of fresh and piquant entertainment 
which is found in its descriptions of the 
island amusements— of the ride to Painted 
Clift's, of the camp-meeting, the fishing 
parties, the drawing of the great seine, 
the daily peregrinations and simple pleas- 
ures of the children, and the thrilling 
sketch of their peril in the great storm. 
All these must be read to be appreciated; 



and we can truthfully say Ihat we have 
never seen more cheerful and pleasing 
pictures of a quiet summer life than they 
present.'* [ Boston "Literary World." 270 

JACOB SCHUYLER'S MILLIONS, 
see Romantic Novels. 

JEAN MONTKITH, [by M.. Green- 
WAY McClelland: Holt, 1887.] ^^Its 
scene is a little settlement at the foot of 
the Cumberland nmge, its motif the loyal 
devotion of a young girl to her fatlier's 
memory. It is a brave little story, of a 
sort to help and not hinder the growth in 
character of anyone who reads it; and, 
which must be counted for rSteousness iu 
these days of *dialect', its characters as a 
general thing speak a language which we 
can read without the aid of a special lexi- 
con of mispronunciations and verbal odd- 
ities." [Bostons-Literary World." 277 

JESSAMINE [by "Marion Har- 
LAND," i. e., M.. V. (H.) Terhune: 
Carleton, 1873,] "is rather better than 
such persons as have let 13 of her novels 
go by unread mlt think. It gives us an 
account of the misery that may be wr6t in 
the female heart by the hide(>us wiles of 
the male flirt. No one who takes ui)the 
book will expect to find it a formidable 
rival of "Middlemarch." It will be found, 
however, perfectly free from the question- 
able morality and the uneasy examination 
of a morbid lieart which go so far towards 
spoiling what should be an innocent form 
of amusement. The machinations of the 
flirt are well described, as well as the 
heroine's perturbations; and if the story 
is not a great one, it is yet a good one." 
[ Nation. * 278 

JOHN ANDROSS [by Rebecca 
[Blaine] (Harding) Davis: N.-Y., 
Judd, 1874.] "is certainly a very readable 
novel. Mrs. Davis writes well; with all 
her grimness she has a very agreeable 
humor, and if about all the men there is a 
certain exaggeration of their prominent 
qualities, the women— both the serious and 
sensible one whom the men of the story 
deem dull, and the frivolous and pretty 
one whom they with equal unanimity take 
for charming and loving— are very well 
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described. The scene of the story is laid 
in western Pennsylvania, in the coal and 
oil region, and in Philadelphia and Harris- 
burg, and the local color is very well given. 
. . , The plot turns on the sufferings of an 
amiable but weak man, who, partly by 
his own fault and partly by force of cir- 
cumstances, has fallen into the power of 
a *ring% which needs his glib tung and 
^ ready manners for aid in doing its dirty 
work in buying members of the legislature. 
. . . One should remember, however, that 
even in works of fiction it would be very 
hard to exaggerate the evil doings of Penn- 
sylvania legislators and rings." [At- 
lantic. 3T9 

JOHN BODEWIN'S TESTIMONY, 
see Romantic Novels. 

JOHN GODFREY'S FORTUNES. [ by 
Bayard Taylor : Futnam^—Loiv, 1864:.] 
"The first volume, in which we have the 
hei'o's childhood, is full of clear, lit, trans- 
parent sketches, full too of humor, and a 
genuine artistic pathos. The sketches of 
the Pennsylvania village life of the 
child with his mother, of his school ex- 
perience, of his mother's death, of his ap- 
prenticeship to his uncle, and the religious 
revival in his uncle's church, of his literary 
ambitions, of his first start in life on his 
own account *to teach school,' of the romp- 
ing girl who wishes him to make love to 
her and thereby frttens him out of his 
wits, and of the composed young lady who 
accepts his hi-flown devotion with ho sly 
an acquiescence, are all clear, brit, and 
fascinating. , . When Mr. Taylor gets hie 
hero fairly embarked in literary life in 
NeM''-Vork the sketches become more 
blurred, and the more brilliant scenes are 
somewhat irrelevant to the story,— being 
introduced more for their intrinsic humor 
or point than for their bearing on the 
principal character. But some of these are 
still very clever and piquant,— one especial- 
ly of a transcendental poetess being at 
least as good as any of the similar sketches 
in *Martin Chuzzlewit'. . . The Mr. Brand- 
agee mentioned in this paragraf is a lit- 
erary Bohemian, whose conversation, — 
quick, rattling, full of real insit and viv- 



acity,— is admirably sketched." [Specta- 
tor. 380 

JOHN THORN'S FOLKS, [by Angel- 
ine (Gruey) Teal: Lee, 1884.] "The 
* Western life' of the present study is not 
so very far West; no further, indeed, than 
the section so well portrayed in Eggleston's 
novels; but the Indiana of 'John Thorn's 
Folks', is not that of the ^Circuit Rider' 
and the ^Hoosier Schoolmaster'; the north- 
ern part of the state is more clearly allied 
to the East, from which most of its inhabit- 
ants have emigrated, than are the older 
settlements in the more southern portions, 
and oft'erfe less bizarre and eccentric types 
of character. The level and serene aspects 
of the scenery have no doubt their effect 
upon the residents. In this little study of 
Western life there is certainly nothing 
thrilling or sensational. The narrative 
flows throu a rather uneventful course of 
matrimonial misunderstandings, entangle- 
ments, and threatened misfortunes to a 
peaceful and pleasant termination. The 
story is, in fact, rather thin, yet in its very 
moderation and modesty gives promise." 
[American.] — '*This book deserves a bet- 
ter name. Something in the very word 
•folks' suggests a hopeless combination of 
poor dialect and still poorer story ; but the 
little tale, tho very simple and unpretend- 
ing, is well w^ritten and interesting. The 
'folks' are limited to John Thorn and Mrs. 
Thorn, popularly described as *odder'n 
odd.' The best of the book is in its quiet 
pictures of homely country life, relying for 
interest, not on absurd methods of speech, 
but on quaint habits of th6t and judg- 
ment." [Critic. 281 

JUST ONE DAY. [by J : Habberton: 
Lockwood, 1879.] -^This clever *jeu d' 
esprit' puts, in a capital way, the old 
question of * Which has the harder lot, 
the mother wlio stays at home with 
unceasing worry from the care of children 
and the household, or the father, who 
spends his working hours and much of his 
leisure away?' The answer is given in no 
uncertain strain, and the contrast of the 
struggle on the part of the affectionate 
wife to bear her heavy burden, and the 
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cool assumption of the husband th:it he 
does his whole duty in providing the 
means of living, without any care as to 
how it is used, so that his comfort is se- 
cured, — is admirably put. The story rises 
to a much hler plane than that of * Helen's 
Babies' and its numerous progeny, unless 
this be counted the last of that long line." 
[Fenn. 283 

JUSTEN^A [by Sophy (Winthrop) 
(Shepherd) Weitzel: Eoberts^ 1S86.] 
"is a novel of rather unusual merit. 
It is at once imaginative and realistic, 
and the story is related with a sort of 
sympathetic vigor which is very attract- 
ive. . . The plot is concerned with the 
honorable love of a woman for a man who 
has been shamefully trapped into an early 
and unhappy mariage. The interest turns 
upon the strengtli of* character shown by 
the lovers, and their successful determin- 
ation to do their full duty to themselves 
and to society. The struggle lasts years ; 
it is painful but it is ennobling. . . It is a 
powerful little tale." [American.] — 'Jus- 
tina' has a moral. It is a study of that 
delicate, but, to the pens of women, evi- 
dently attractive question— the extent to 
which the obligation of mariage is binding, 
on account of the legal tie, when for any 
reason the moral claim of husband or wife 
has ceased to exist. . . The author, with 
some daring, yet with perfect purity, takes 
it as the straitforvvard and common-sense 
vue, that where a third person stands legal- 
ly between the hands of lovers, yet for any 
reason has forfeited the r!t to interpose 
between their hearts, the situation should 
be accepted just as it stunds— the legal bar- 
rier respected, the freedom for avowed 
friendship and aifection taken. . . Pass- 
ing by this main point, we must add that 
the social background of the study is well 
drawn, refined and intelligent. The life 
and manners of wealthy and somewhat 
cosmopolitan people of intellect and station 
in an aristocratic New-England village, 
th(; tranquil charm of the place, the seren- 
ity and sweetness of manners, the influ- 
ences which produce, as their final and 
typical result, such a *nice girl' as Mary 



Beverly — all these are well cant." [Over- 
land. 283 
JUSTINE'S LOVEUS [ by J ; W : De 
Forest : Harper, 1878.] *Ms an exceed- 
ingly clever story ... It contains the 
cleverest characterization, the keenest in- 
sit into motives, and the most delicate dis- 
crimination of human varieties. . . It is, 
in fact, a noticeably well-bred book. We 
tremble when the scene is shifted to Wash- 
ington, but even the seemingly compulsory 
search for a place under government can- 
not make Justine vulgar. We respect the 
author so uiif^inedly that we feel as if it 
would be almost impertinent to hint that 
she is telling her own experience; but we 
may at least afiirm that she has contrived 
to inform her tale with an intense reality, 
and that it fixes our attention and absorbs 
our sympathies very much as the true 
story of an extremely engaging young 
woman would do." [Atlantic] — "That 
at least a considerable portion of it is true 
is evident — for in the Washington epi- 
sode several very prominent personages 
barely escape being named, and personal 
feeling unmistakably enters into the clever 
portrayal of that 'insolence of office' with 
which oflice-seekers at Washington are 
apt to become bitterly familiar. From 
any point of vue, 'Justine's Lovers' is 
piquant, and we should add pleasing, if we 
knew how its feminine readers would regard 
its naively frank revelitions of the motives 
and reasons which determine the average 
woman's attitude towards mariage. Nev- 
er, we think, have these determining rea- 
sons been exhibited quite so bare of the 
customary vestures of sentiment. . . Yet 
the tone of the book is not at all cynical, 
nor does it awaken a feeling of cynicism 
in the reader. On the contrary, it has the 
effect, which Burke said his experience of 
life had had upon him, of making us think 
better of mankind; and it is a conclusive 
tribute either to the author's skill or to 
the essential ritness and verity of her her- 
oine's character, that, in spite of Justine's 
pliancy toward lovers, she retains not only 
our sympathy but our respect to the last. 
One thing concerning the story may be 
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affirmed with confidence, and that is that 
it is thoroly readable," [ Appleton's.] — 
*'*Justine's Lovers' was an attempt to 
imitate the ordinary "woman's novel." 
Not a critic in the U. S. questioned the sex 
of the writer ; I looked over all the reviews 
-sent to Harpers in order to see if this 
would be so," [Author's note to com- 
piler. 284 

KATHARINE EARLE. [by Adeline 
(Trafton) Knox : Lee, 1874.] **The best 
part is the account of the heroine's child- 
hood, which was spent in Poplar Street, in 
Boston, a place venerable with the anti- 
quity of 25 years. . . This is by no means a 
wonderful novel, but the frank, honest char- 
acter of the heroine is not at all badly 
drawn, and there are no violent and 
unnatural incidents." [Atlantic. 385 

KITTY'S CLASS DAY [by Louisa M. 
Alcott : Loring, 1866 ; — Also in ^'Proverb 
Stories'^"] "is a gracefully-told story 
which relates the mishaps which befell a 
little girl on the Harvard class-day in 
consequence of her neglecting to sew the 
facing on her dress, and trusting to bast- 
ing-threads and pins. The results of her 
negligence were hardly so serious as they 
should have been made in the interests of 
sound morality, since, by means of her 
small troubles, she discovered the general 
good-for-nothingness of the youth with 
whom she fancied herself about to fall in 
love, and surrendered her heart instead, 
before class-day was over, to a much more 
satisfactory person: which seems a.s if 
Kitty were rather to be congratulated on 
her laziness." [Nation. 286 

LAKEVILLE. [by M.. (Healy) ItiG- 
Ot: Appleton^ 1873.] "This not very 
clever book has an interest and a present 
value which 6t to bring it into notice, be- 
cause its chief merit, an admirable picture 
of the garish life of one of our great West- 
em cities, is too delicately done to be 
appreciated by a foreiner, who sees, when 
he sees at all, only broad characteristics, 
while the story is too completely native in 
its tone to be anything but ignored by an 
h american. LaUeville is Chicago. . . The 
I reckless, comfortless existence of a com- 

L 



m unity mad in the pursuit of sudden 
wealth; its bald, hard, almost dreary 
aspect; its narrow range of feeling, its 
coarse excitement and its indescribable 
vulgarity — *Lakeville' sets forth with a 
fidelity which one cannot altogether un- 
derstand, so unshrinking is it. And here 
ends what is in reality the only valuable 
part of the book. The rest of the story is 
laid abroad; a provincial french house- 
hold, and the character of one of its in- 
mates, *une jeune tille bien elev6e,' are 
cleverly sketched." [Penn. 38T* 

LAST ASSEMBLY BALL, see Roman- 
tic NOVKLS. 

LAW UNTO HERSELF, [by R.. [B.] 
(H.) Davis: LippincotU 1878.] "Mrs. 
Davis writes stories which can hardly be 
called pleasant, and which frequently, as 
here, deal with most unpleasant persons; 
but there is an undercurrent of recognized 
rectitude and a capacity for calling a spade 
ji spade which sets her writings in a cate- 
gory far cemovfed from french morality. 
She is often worse than careless in her 
language; hut tho she shows bad taste in 
various ways, or perhaps because of this, 
she succeeds in giving a truer impression 
of american conditions than any writer we 
know except Mr. Howells, while there is 
a vast difference between his delicately 
illuminated presentations of our social ab- 
surdities and Mrs. Davis' grim and pow- 
erful etchingN. Somehow she contrives to 
get the american atmosfere, its vague 
excitement, its strife of effort, its varying 
possibilities. Add to this a certain intensi- 
ty, a veiled indignation at prosperity, and 
doubt of the honesty of success, and we 
get qualities which make Mrs. Davis' 
books individual and interesting if not 
agreeable." [Nation. 288 

LENA RIVERS, see Darkness and 
Daylight. 

LENOX DARE [ by Virginia Wajlbs 
Townsend: Lee, 1881.] "is a fresh 
and vigorous story. It is a portrayal 
of a character which may perhaps not 
often be found in the quiet, out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners of our american country 
life, but, when found, is to be hily 
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prized as a national possession, for no- 
where except in our own country do we 
find existing just those condition which 
are necessary for its development." 
[Penn. 389 

LESSON IN LOVE (A) [by E. [W.] 
(O.) Kirk: Osgood, 1881.] -48 a very 
good story. It is, besides, an americ:iu 
novel in the strictest sense, that is to say 
not only are its characters, incidents, and 
situations american, but it is direct, without 
color, hardly romantic, and almost biealj/ 
. . . Accordingly, in the fruits of her observ- 
ation we have a very natural and credible 
story. The hero is a busy lawyer, whose 
distinguished abilities are abundantly 
recognized and make him a good catch. 
His industry, however, has had the effect 
of making him a good deal of a bear, and 
he is rarely seen in society. Engaged as 
counsel by the family attorney of Mrs. K,. 
Warrington, he nevertheless finds his im- 
agination touched by his fair client, and 
before he really knows it he is engaged to 
her. . . On his side there is little sentiment, 
and he has to ask himself whether he is 
really in love or not, until he meets the 
plaintiff in the suit to break his fiancee's 
late husband's will, when he promptly 
falls in love with her in earnest. It per- 
fectly fits with his character that he should 
not perceive this, and, without much thot 
of infidelity, he continues to discharge his 
duties to Katherine while he enjoys him- 
self with little Doris, who is considerably 
under 20 and exactly cut out for him. 
His engagement is kept a secret throu his 
fear of ridicule, and he has therefore, 
plenty of opportunity for hlly reprehensi- 
ble conduct, which he indulges with the 
serene, or at least only vaguely troubled, 
conscience of a man absolutely selfish, 
healthy, and active-minded. Doris recip- 
rocates his feeling at once. This state of 
things finally collapses throu its discovery 
by Katherine, who bestows herself upon a 
cousin (who has worshiped her for year) , 
and Truax hies him to Doris and probably 
has made her a miserable woman ever 
since." [Nation. 390 

LIFE IN THE NEW WORLD [by •'€ : 



Sealsfield," i.e., Carl Postl '. New-York, 
1842,] "The only novelist who has shown 
the manners of this country in at all 
the rlt spirit was a German [Austrian] 
whose stories, published under the pseu- 
donym of Charles Sealsfield, at intervals 
from 1828 to 1842, attracted, it is said, a 
great many readers; tho they have now 
passed into deep obscurity. Sealsfield's 
supreme advantage was that of an impar- 
tial and very impressible mind, to which 
the immense and varied stretches of our 
many-chambered life were suddenly re- 
vealed. The vast range, the richness of 
the material, awoke an exhaustless enthu- 
siasm in him, and his life was passed in 
journeying throu every part of the States, 
and into the outlying wilderness, and in 
reporting, throu the medium of novels, 
his curious and almost limitless discov- 
eries. Nothing escaped him; he did not 
close his eyes to a single foible or error, 
and all which he has to tell us of our man- 
ners is based on a frame of fact as unyield- 
ing and coldly certain as iron. Yet, with- 
al, he possessed a comprehension of our 
entire system and the quality of our na- 
tional being which would be rare in a 
native american. His 'Life in the New 
World^ is a series of novels opening one 
into another with a continuousness which 
he must have caut from the Mississippi 
and the lied River, along whose shores 
the scenery of the stories is unfolded ; and 
ruf, diffuse, ragged in plan as they are, 
they give a panoramic vue of american 
character which is surely one of the most 
singular things in literature. I say litera- 
ture; yet you are haunted, in reading him. 
by a suspicion that it is not fiction, but 
hugely agglomerated fact, which you have 
before you. And this is partly true. . . 
In this story, or rather enormous frag- 
ment, — all his books are more or less such, 
—he uses a Philadelphian magnate with 
the scarcely masked name of Stephen G — d. 
In Rambleton, he tries the case of family 
pride, and of american flirtation ; for thert' 
is something judicial in his whole treat- 
ment of his themes. We have elsewhere 
planter-life depicted, and slavery discuss- 
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-ed. 'The Squatter Chief is a bold, bloody, 
and yet vigorous story with a deep pathos 
about it. Yet there is a rawness, a linger- 
ing exaggeration, in these powerful fres- 
coes. Sealsfield, tho a profound genius, 
missed being an artist." [ G: r. Lathrop 
in Atlantic] — '"German critics, — H. Eth6, 
—for example, have long held up Seals- 
field as a first-rate genius, and we now 
find that Dr. Kapp, tho looking at him 
from a different standpoint, concurs in 
this vue. *With what extraordinary suc- 
cess/ he writes, *did Sealsfield study and 
observe these people. Even now ameri- 
cans can learn certain features of their 
character better from him than from the 
best of their writers.' His works form so 
many chapters *of the history of civiliza- 
tion, which he paints in truly seductive 
colors. But their greatest attraction is due 
to the fact that this modern history is 
typical for the development of humanity 
at large, and suggests many w6ty points 
with respect to its oldest hi story.' In Ger- 
many, these works 'were literally devoured, 
and were a regular topic of students' con- 
versation, both ' among themselves and 
with ladies,' In the United States, 'on 
the most favorable reckoning, he can 
have hud only a few hundred readers, and 
tht^y forgot his books :is soon as read. At 
present he is here known 'not even by 
name.' In the Boston Public Library Dr. 
Kapp could find only one of his works, 
and 'no american literary history even 
mentions his name.' This is hardly a fair 
statement, for Allibone gives him fitting 
notice, and refers to Griswold, tho the list 
of his books, compared with Dr. Kapp's, 
is defective," [Nation. 291 

LITTLE JOANNA. (The) [by E.. W. 
(C.) Bellamy : Appleton, 1875.] "'Little 
Joanna' is a story of Southern rural life, 
very quiet and barren of incident, but 
praiseworthy for refinement in thfit and 
style and for skilful sketches of character. 
The heroine is a girl of lo, the granddaut- 
er of Judge I5asil, with whose widow she 
lives. Another inmate of the hou?je is a 
middle-aged lady, known as Pamela, a 
hard-working, hi-minded, but grim and 



rather repulsive person. The widow her- 
self, of hily aristocratic antecedents, leads 
an easy life in comparative poverty, dream- 
ing of past grandeur. The closing pages, 
in which the drama hastens to its close, 
are more entertaining than their predeces- 
sors, and the denouement is satisfactory." 
[Boston "Literary World." 392 

LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD. 
(A) [ by C : D. Warner : Harper, 1890.] 
'*Mr. W'arner, also, appears to have been 
struck by New-York as a mirror of mod- 
ern life, but his attention has been concen- 
trated on a single fa.se, — the insidiousness 
with which wealth quickly acquired eats 
into the finer nature. His theme is a very 
simple one, but is i)layed in many varia- 
tions. The reader is introduced to a girl 
of noble qualities and sensitiveness to im- 
pressions, and is asked to witness liow her 
nature is slowly undermined by the silent 
approaches of the enemy of all spiritual 
things, the unriteous Mammon, He will 
observe no marked changes in the super- 
ficial nature of the woman. She remains 
throuolit the book as gracious, as kind, as 
beautiful, as when she first appears to the 
little chorus of the story, the n^boring 
circle in a town [ Hartford] , which dis- 
cusses from time to tinie the problems 
suggested by the tale. Her circumstances 
change : she passes from this seclusion and 
this little society of cultivated men and 
women into the very conspicuous circles 
of New-York society; she exchanges a 
moderate living for one of steadily increas- 
ing munificence, and. step by step, rises in 
the scale of splendor, until she has what, 
in the eyes of the world, is a commanding 
position, tlie wife of one of the richest men 
in New-York, the mistress of a superb 
establishment, in posscHsion of all which 
refined taste can buy, and unstained by 
any breath of scandal. The task which 
Mr. Warner set himself was to indicate 
the slow but steady deterioration of the 
woman herself at the core, the gradual 
creeping in of the paralysis of her spiritual 
faculties, the dying out of that fire-on-the- 
liearth which was kindled and kept alive 
in the sweet sobriety of her maidenhood." 
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LITTLE PUSSY WILLOW, [by H. 
J [E..] (B.) Stowe: Fields, 1^1'] "This 
also is charmingly illustrated, and is a 
sweet wholesome story for girls, full of the 
best flavor of the New-England country- 
life, which no one describes so well as 
Mrs. Stowe. The little maid who is born 
in the back-country among the hills, to 
whom Mother Fern and little Mistress 
Liverworth and Pussy Willow give their 
gifts like the fairies of old, — the last the 
*gifl of always seeing the britside of every- 
thing,'— grows up with helpftil hands and 
sunny heart, a cheery example of the best 
thing that grows in this happy corner of 
the earth. Meantime, little Emily Proudie 
in New York is fiting the losing battle for 
health and happiness, under the disadvant- 
age of too many so-called advantages. It 
is a good day for the wilted city damsel 
when she is sent for recovery to the 
country farm-house, where she learns from 
little Pussy Willow how to make butter 
and to look at nature, and to live for other 
people and not for herself alone." [Relig- 
ious Magazine. 294 
LITTLE SISTER. [by Jane 
(WooLSEY) Yardley: Roberts, 1882.] 
"That it is still possible to produce a fiction 
of the old-fashioned type, simple, pure, 
probable, and entertaining, the appearance 
now and again of a b<^k like ^Little Sister' 
agreeably proves. Honor Armytage, the 
Little Sister of the stoi*y, is a young widow, 
with two little children, and a pretty, will- 
ful step-dauter, not many years her junior. 
Poor, clever, proud with that self-respect- 
ing pride which has in it no tinge of self- 
love or self-seeking^ full of sweet traits 
and of inconsistencies no less sweet, loyal 
to her heart's core to all old ties, but most 
loyal of all to truth, this Little Sister 
strikes us as being as good a picture as has 
often been given of what is distinctive and 
best in american womanhood. For tho 
Honor has Scotch blood in her veins, she 
is essentially, american, too in the common 
sense which underlies her kindliness ; and 
while she has all the grace and refinement 
of an english or french lady , there is about 



her that flexibility, that gift of adapting- 
herself to circumstances, of living and 
helping to live, which seems the peculiar 
endowment of our country-women at their 
best. She is individual as well. Not 
every american woman has the cleai* 
honesty of soul which characterizes Hon- 
or, and which Jeads her to take off" her 
widow's cap and lay it on the fire, the very 
hour she realizes that her heart has opened 
to a second love. . . To those who have 
learned to demand pungent flavor and hi 
coloring in fiction, this little story, with its 
simplicity in plot, may seem tame. We 
commend it to those readers whose palates 
are more fastidious or less vitiated, who 
can discriminate between pink and scarlet, 
and still ei^oy in a book freshness, refine- 
ment, and delicacy of haudiing." [ Bos- 
ton "Literary World." 395 

\' LITTLE UPSTART (A) [by W: H: 
Rideing: Cupples, 1886.] "is a brit 
and clever novel. Its title is a grain otf- 
color, for the tinge of severity attaching to 
that epithet does not deservedly character- 
ize our judgment of the ypunglady whose 
personal history and literary fortunes are 
the subject of the tale. A literary novel, 
the book mit be called. Boston is its 
scene, and Boston people, mostly, are its 
characters. Its action is a sort of masquer- 
ade. Throu a thin veil oi^ fiction we dis- 
cern a company of men and women, many 
of whom, notwithstanding their disguises, 
we are sure we know. . . The heroine is 
a Vermont girl, barely out of her teens, 
who from a journal she had ftirtively kept 
has written a book, the publication of 
which has made her famous and brdt her 
to Boston to be lionized. Here she falls 
into the hands of a fat, coarse, loud Mrs. 
Ames, a shoddy poet and social parvenue, 
with an unctuous and occasionally tipsy 
husband. Mrs. Ames, recognizing the gifts 
and graces of Miss Belknap, clutches at 
her and sets out to utilize her as a means 
for her own advancement. Meantime, of 
course, the much-talked-of young author 
finds a lover, a member of an ancient and 
honorable family, and in due time he and 
Miriam mary, and settle down in an apart- 
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ment on Beacon Hill, much to the disgust 
of his lofty mother and sisters, who have 
a great contempt for Mrs. Ames, and no 
kindness towards any Mittle upstart' whom 
she may be chaperoning. Mrs. Ames* 
struggles to get into the Denbigh set are 
frantic, subtile, and amusing. She is a char- 
acter, a caricature of her kind, and broad- 
ly but effectively drawn." [Boston "Lit- 
erary World." 296 

LONG LOOK AHEAD. (A) [by Azel 
Stevens Roe: Derby ^ 1855.] "There is 
much in this book which may by impa- 
tient readers be deemed * long-winded,' but 
the book is a good book notwithstanding. 
It has a healthy, hearty, out-of-doors, 
country air about it, and the details of 
real american farm life are charming in 
their natural homely delineations. There 
are some long conversations in which dif- 
ferent religious sects are made to talk to 
one another, but it is managed in so kindly 
and pious a spirit, and the results are so 
full of pleasant incident and good feeling 
that to lay the good counsel to heart would 
more profit the reader than to be critical 
and find fault because the action of the 
story is somewhat delayed. The character 
of the hero, who goes about his work *rTt 
off,' is drawn with spirit. The book has 
a decidedly aniertcan accent, but It is that 
of a healthy nationality and not a vulgar 
provincialism; and as a genuine picture of 
american country life we recommend it 
to our readers." [ Athenfeum. 397 

LOVE IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY [by Harriet W. Preston: 
Moberts, 1873.] is **a very pleasant, brit, 
happy story with nothing morbid or sen- 
sational about it. The narrative flows on 
in a clear and healthful stream, interrupt- 
ed by discussions which are natural and 
sensible. This story calls itself a fragment, 
and we trust the author will complete it 
when the 2 young people have had a few 
years more of experience. Early manages, 
made desirable by skillful, economical 
habits, inexpensive tastes, rational modes 
of enjoyment and reasonable wishes, will 
do much to check the feverish ambition 
and foolish extravagance which are under- 



mining the purity and happiness of our 
domestic relations. The influence of this 
little book with its cheerful vues and 
anticipations is all in the rit direction.'^ 
[Religious Magazine. 298 

LOVE OF A LIFETIME. The [by 
Caroline G. (C.) Curtis : Cupplesy 
1884.] "'Its value lies less in its plot and 
action than in its grafic, natural, and life- 
like delineation of New-England village ' 
scenes and experiences of a certain type 
a quarter of a century ago ; not caricatur- 
ing quainfeness and oddity of figure and 
temper and speech, but holding them up 
to speak for themselves." [Boston 
^'Literary World." 399 

LUCY ARLYN. [by J; T. Trow- 
bridge: TicAiwor, 1866.] **The scene of 
the story is Northern New- York : the 
date is recent. Lucy Arlyn, the heroine, 
is a girl of unusual intellect, quick sensi" 
bility, and a deep, passionate nature. 
Full of irrepressible longings after the 
unimaginable and the infinite, her restless 
maiden fancy s!s for she knows not what, 
and nowhere finds it. Left without a 
mother at an early age, and her father 
absent, she is resigned to the care of a 
widowed aunt with a mariageable dau- 
ter, who does not si for the infinite but 
distinctly wishes to be maried, and is, 
perhaps, a little envious of the superior 
graces of her cousin. In this uncongenial 
air our heroine, still seeking and finding 
not. meets the son of a n^boring squire of 
hi degree, who is the deadly enemy of 
Lucy's father. The young man, too, is no 
common youth ; of vehement passions and 
a powerful imagination, he has been nursed 
in luxury and is ignorant of self-control. 
He, likewise, has a weakness for the; infin- 
ite ; but with a genuinely masculine liking 
for a tangible substratum for his imagin- 
ings, he accepts this girl as a temporary 
equivalent; and after some gentle but par- 
donable attempts at opposition on her 
l.iart, an elopement and secret muriage 
follow. He places her iu a n^boring farm- 
house and pays her stolen visits; but, to 
deceive his father, who has forbidden the 
mariage on pain of disinheritance, keeps 
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up the forms of filial duty. Meanwhile 
the young man grows weary ; longings for 
the infinite begin again to show them- 
selves, and he becomes the leader of a 
body of spiritists then in the n^borhood. 
who are searching for hidden treasure 
under the guidance of a half-crazy girl, 
one of their number, who, lead by spiritual 
mentors, has left an uncongenial mariage, 
to fall deeply in love with our hero. 
While these 2 pursue, hand in hand, their 
search for things below the earth by 
means of powers above it, poor Lucy is 
left alone ; her child is born, and she en- 
dures at once the ignominy of what the 
world believes an unhallowed maternity 
and the anguish of forsaken love. So we 
are led on from episode to episode, from 
tragedy to tragedy, till, at last, from Iliad 
on Iliadof woes— from despair, murder and 
sudden death — we rest with grateful hearts 
in the Fortunate Islands." [ Round T. 300 

MABEL VAUGHAN, [by Maria Su- 
sanna Cummins: Phillips,— Low, 1857.] 
"is a quiet and intensely good story, about 
a model heroine of the Queechy school, 
who after doing her duty as a sister and a 
dauter, finds at last her reward in a model 
senator, whose declaration of love reads 
like a maiden-speech. The book is care- 
fully written ; and the story keeps *within 
its banks' like the most orderly Thames; 
but there is a lack of all freshness and 
spirit. * Aunt Sabiah' is the only character 
who seems like a sketch from life. Her 
sad, patient, shadowy existence is well 
indicated, and the little reviving, sparkle 
in her old age of the one romance of her 
life is very well put in, and touches the 
reader like a strain of an old melody 'play- 
ed in tune', and is fur better than the more 
labored and ambitious intentions of the 
other portions." [Athenaeum. 301 

31C VEYS (The) [by Jo. KiiiKLANi>: 
Houghton, 1888,] "is a very good novel. 
The present story is a sort of sequel to 
Zury: [No. 178.'] But -The McVeys" 
stands sufficiently on its feet to prevent 
one's ignorance of its predecessor from 
being a great misfortune. Possibly if the 
mistiness surrounding Zury's relation to 



Anne and her twins were cleared away 
more fully than it is by the allusions to her 
editing a Fourierite newspaper in her 
youth, and the not very explicit hints by 
which she evaded Dr. Strafford's amusing 
importunities, it would be less pleasant 
reading. As it stands, it may be re com - 
ended safely. It is full of wholesome 
lessons on a good many adverse points, and 
they have the merit of being given without 
the least touch of didacticism. The talk, 
let the speakers be who they may, is uni- 
formly interesting and characteristic, and 
almost always amusing into the bargain." 
[Catholic World.]— "The life here drawa 
has taken some steps in civilization beyond 
the pioneer days of the thirties and forties 
of the Illinois farming community; for 
the railroad h;is come and towns are rising, 
and there is hint of the coming greatness 
of Chicago. But in its essence there is 
but little difference; it is still the extreme- 
ly provincial life of the fresli water com- 
munity, sunk iu filistinism, out of touch 
with all the world, and flat as its prairies, 
yet capable of producing strong and able 
men, whose rugged virtues and familiarity 
with overcoming obstacles saved the Union 
in the days when a great idea moved the 
whole laud, and even the prairies felt the 
common impulse. This life Mr. Kirkland 
choose for his study. Pleasing he does not 
make it,— that would require a false color- 
ing of his picture, — but it is certainly in- 
teresting as a study of the great shaping 
forces, albeit somewhat in the ruf, that 
make an american commonwealth. As 
such it is full of hope for the future." 
[Overland. 302 

MADAME LUCAS [by— ( ) Wells: 
Osgood, 1882.] "is a St. Louis story, [dis- 
guised as St. Leon,] and with a beautiful 
and clever Parisian widow for heroine, 
who has come to the Mississippi Valley 
capital to live on her fortune, loses it, loses 
also her heart to a man who secretly has a 
wife living: and finally, going back to 
France with a bruised heart, buries her- 
self in a sisterhood, Madame Lucas is the 
center of a lotos-eating set of AB TISTS. 
musical and other, whose dialog is report- 
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ed with some skill ; and the discover}' of 
iier lover's half-breed wife on the shore of 
one of the grreat lakes is managed with 
.some dramatic eflect." [Boston "Literary 
World." 303 

MADONNA OF THE TUBS (The) [by 
E.. S. (Phelps)Wari): JToMp'/tion,1886.] 
^*is a very delitf ul little book from the hand 
of a lady who has done some fine and some 
doubtful things. It is the story of a fisher- 
man and his family, and of his loss and 
recovery, and all the little tragedy of a 
temporary quarrel nearly turned into a 
^reat one. But for the interposition of a 
•summer boarder'that curiously and vulgar- 
ly fine, banal, and unmeaning person, who 
so often comes in to spoil the natural scene 
in am eric an romances, the story of the 
hard-working wife^ so tender and true, but 
with her spark of temper and quick im- 
patience, and the ruf but loving sailor-hus- 
band and all their brood, is at once charm- 
ingly told and full of pathos and humor. 
The ruf little house, so clean and brit 
when all is well, so forlorn under the pres- 
sure of sorrow; the mother with her child- 
ren, so faulty, and tender, and human; the 
big fisherman, with his ruf ways and sup- 
erstitions ; the salt, keen atmosf ere of the 
sea, and even the special americanism of 
Hhe instrument,'— are all delitful, natural 
and true. We should have preferred to 
escape the inevitable fine lady, so superior 
to the other summer boarders in the in- 
effable fineness of Beacon Street; but that, 
perhaps, was too much to be hoped. We 
do not pretend that Miss Phelps' little book 
is a masterpiece, but it is very pretty, 
natural and true." [Blackwood's. ' 304 

MAN PROPOSES. [ Lee, 1880.] ''Mr. 
Hugh Prescott is a business man in Bos- 
ton, whomh is partner is about to ruin. 
In his counting-house lie has a nefew, 
Robert, a theological student, acting as his 
secretary ; and there is a very original per- 
son among the clerks, named Amory. In 
the end Amory proves the hero, having 
the best material for the making of one. 
He it is who enriches iMr. Prescott as well 
as himself by buying stock in a copper 
mine. He is a very original character ; and 



the fatherly music-master, who goes to 
Italy to find out about Phoebe's parentage, 
is another. The girl herself is unique but 
not impossible, and very attractive; we 
like her; with her sincere spirit, her rare 
voice and beauty as we first meet her ; she 
'wears well' tho her un usualness is mani- 
fested in her clairvoyant experiences ; and 
we are glad that she brings her fortune, 
nobility, and love to the rit man at last." 
[Boston '^ Literary World." 305 

MAN STORY. A [ by Edgar Watson 
Howe : TicknoVy 1886.] '* 'The Story of 
a Country Town' [No. 146] won hi praise 
from two critics who did not derive their 
knowledge of Western life solely from 
books. When Mr. Howells and 'M : 
Twain' both certify that they have been 
struck by such a picture, we may be sure 
that it is worth looking at, at least, espe- 
cially when there is more agreement than 
we are wont to expect from critics as to 
what the features of the picture are. 
'Amid the prevailing harshness and arid- 
ity,' says one of them, 'there are episodes 
of tenderness and self-devotion that are 
like springs of water out of the ground.' 
"Your pictures of the arid village life.' 
ways the other, 'and the insides and out- 
sides of its people, are vivid, and, what is 
more, true. I know, for I have seen it all 
and lived it all." The aridity, it should be 
noticed, is inherent in the life described, 
and not in the author. . . The scene is laid 
in the very heart of the great Western 
divorce country — that is, somewhere 
where divorce is regarded as a natural 
consequence of any ill-assorted mariage, 
and where at the same time this does not 
interfere with a hi development of fidelity 
and affection between those fortunately 
constituted mates who are designed for 
each other by nature. Combined with a 
good deal of literary cleverness, there is 
what an artist would complain of as a 
total lack of background. We feel that we 
are in a new place, in a society without 
any past, without any associations, in 
which (apart from the eternal passion 
which keeps the world going) there is 
nothing left of all which has made life in- 
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teresting aud attractive except railroads as 
a means of locomotion and ^dry-goods' as 
its object. . The very language of the story 
is not the english of literature, but a curi- 
ous mixture, in which a literary flavor 
contends with a strong disposition towards 
bad grammar. Altogether, is this a new 
species of literature, or is it merely a poor 
and outlandish species? Heaven forbid 
that we should find any fault with it as 
beiug Western. But what is it?" [Na- 
tion. 306 
MAN'S WILL (A) [by Edgak Faw- 
cett: Funkf 1888.] *'is a novel which 
would serve as a tractate for the teetotalers. 
It is the story of a man's struggle with an 
inherited taste for drink, a battle lost time 
and again, until delirium tremens scares 
the poor fellow into a resolve which holds. 
The drunkard's course from the first glass 
of beer at a Columbia students' mock burial 
to the fearful end is told with painful 
particularity. Columbia men, by the way, 
will not be pleased at the picture of 
student life given by Mr. Fawcett, and 
New- York society people will doubtless 
find their own portraits somewhat too 
black in the drawing. As in all of the 
author's work, however, there is a distinct 
falling short of the object aimed at, and the 
reader is all the time conscious of this, 
tho he may not be able to analyze the 
feeling. The characters are distinct enuf , 
but not real enuf, and the minute details 
of how and why the hero drinks every 
glass of liquor, from one schooner of beer 
to many sips of absinthe, are wearisome 
rather than instructive. The effect on his 
sister of the father's murder in a bar-room, 
in making her a temperance fanatic, and 
her relations with her easy-going husband, 
are better told." [ Overland. 307 
MARGARET, [by "Lyndon," i. e., 
Matilda A. Bright: Scribner, 186S.] 
"Simply and sympathetically told, with 
entire freedom from straining after effect, 
and with unfailing good taste, this is al- 
most a model of our idea of a pleasant 
book. It deliberately relinquishes intensi- 
ty for naturalness, and, we think, with 
excellent effect. It is not wine, but cool 



water fresh from the spring. Without a 
single absorbing situation, it Is also with- 
out a single folse note. Yet It }s I'ar from 
tame. The story of a sound, gentle, gen- 
erous woman, and of a noble, earnest* 
refined man, who lose years of youth and 
love by the treachery of others, is surely 
no dull episode, when all the character.s 
ai'e life-like and all the conceptions are 
clear and true." [Roun,d Table. 30S 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. [by C: 
DiCKBNS, 1844.] **Here are all our old 
friends, Jefferson Brick, Col. Diver, Elijah 
Pogram, Ohollop, and the rest of them in. 
H new dress, indeed, but as quaint and 
impudent and as impossible to surveys 
without l&fter as ever. For our part, we 
think that all our english censors, from 
Basil Hall and Mrs. Trollope down to 
Lowe and Ruskiu, have served aud do 
serve a most useful purpose for the country 
they criticise. There are still plenty of 
americans who may be benefited by read- 
ing * Martin Chuzzlewit." [Round T'le 309 

MARTIN'S VINEYARD [ by Agnes 
Harrison: Loio, 1872.] *'is a very clever 
novel, done in that ^ow tone' which artists 
love and lovers of art appreciate. It is not 
a little curious that a tale so Ihoroly ameri- 
can. so full of local lit aud shade, should 
come to us with an english imprimatur, 
and the name of a writer known to us 
only by some contributions to english 
magazines. Quaker 1 i fe in a New-England 
village was no doubt striking enuf to make 
a lasting impression on a traveler alive to 
novel effects, and to this we perhaps owe 
the book, which, in the shape of a romance, 
reproduces, very effectively, the * interior' 
of a Quaker household on the Massachu- 
setts coast, with all its contrasts of that 
quiet exterior to which all outward exhib- 
tion of feeling is subdued, and of that 
depth of passion which works with the 
more force because it is long concealed. 
But better even than the Quaker love- 
story, better, too^than the clever sketches 
of nature as seen in a New-Englaud coast 
village, is the life of the village: the var- 
ious types are well-chosen, and made ta 
play their parts naturally and to the full 
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development of the story." [I*enn,] — **A 
domestic tale, not encumbered by too 
maay characters, unsullied by interludes 
of Clime, and exciting a deep, yet quiet 
interest, not by the book-maker's tricks, 
but by the skill of a writer who liiis evi- 
dently studied closely, and to some purpose 
the workings of the heart, it is a novel 
which we can heartily commend. We are 
taken far away from the scenes and circles 
which have become so hackneyed, and are 
introduced to a little island called Martin's 
[Martha's] Vineyard, situated some 5 
miles from the coast of New England. . . 
In fact, the story is composed in un artistif, 
yet natural manner. Miliy herself is a 
charming creation. S lie is simply an un- 
selfish, good-looking girl, who, romantic 
tho she be, is an admirable house-wife, and 
is unconscious of her charms." [Athe- 
naeum. 310 
MASTER. (The) [by M.. (Andrews) 
Denison: Boston. Walker, 1862.] 
"Among the lesser tales of the day is a 
volume very interesting in its incidents, 
and very charming in its spirit. — a tale of 
a music-master, his household and his 
friends. The charms, trials and perils of 
the profession are sketched with great 
felicity and beauty. The story is well 
developed, easily winning and retaining 
the reader's attention,— tho it hinges on a 
quite unnecessary and painful mystei-y, 
which is resolved at the end in a somewhat 
theatrical tableau. Each of the characters, 
with a curiov)s skill, and without any 
duplicating, is endowed with some speci- 
alty of musical genius; and tiie serene, 
noble figure of the Master, large-hearted, 
gentle, and touched by great griefs, is 
well worthy to be the central figure. The 
contrast of the maidens, the brilliancy of 
the younger man, the half-cynic wisdom 
and tragic experience of the elder, the 
crazed tenant of the*den,' the proud, fond, 
jealous wife, with the background of 
humbler life, and the picturesque sugges- 
tion of Southern landscape as a foil to the 
New-£ngland city, make a great wealth 
of material for so small a compass." 
[Christian Examiner. 311 



MEADOW BROOK, see Darkness 
AND Daylight. 

MELBOURNE HOUSE. [by Susan 
WARi?fER : Putnam,— Nisbetj 1865.] 
''Daisy wishes to be religious, and having 
read the commandment about the * Sabbath- 
day' she refuses to sing a song out of an 
opera when desired to do so by her mother, 
because she does not feel it to be rit. . , 
Now Daisy acted up to her lit, and showed 
a hi sense of principle — we do not complain 
ofher; but we do complain against the 
author for putting the father and mother 
hopelessly in the wrong — setting them in 
a cruel and persecuting lit and making a 
child rise in judgment against them:^ — 
it is bad teaching. Mi's, Randolph, the 
mother, is utterly disagreeable and world- 
ly in all she says and does : the father is 
a little better, but the aunt is vulgar. 
Daisy alone is the preacher of goodness 
and the exemplar for everybody. It is^ 
not a good moral to teach children. The 
office of a parent is sacred. At the age of 
6 a spirit of reverent obedience to parents, 
pastors and masters is better than any 
amount of doctrinal accuracy." [Athe- 
naeum. 312 

MIDGE. (The) [byH: Cuyler Bun- 
NER : Scrihner, 1886.] *'Dr. Evert Peters 
lives in the French quarter of New-Vork, 
and by his generous services to a dying 
woman, friendless in a strange country, 
wins the affection of her little dauter. In 
fact, the child is so devoted to him that in 
spite of his tir>t embarrassment at the situ- 
ation, he cannot bring himself to part with 
her. Accordingly, *the Midge', as he calls 
the little foreiner, grows-up under his 
protection, britening with her young life 
his dim old rooms in Washington Square, 
They enjoy the ease and freedom of a 
harmless boheniiauism, and are in a way 
indifterent to social codes. Heroes and 
heroine's always display a sort of moral 
somnambulism which enables them to walk 
over slippery places utterly unconscious of 
the dangers that lurk beneath, hence it is 
not until 'the Midge' is 18 that the good 
doctor begins in logical order to put 2 and 
2 together, and makes the delltf ul discovery 
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that the next thing in order for hinnself 
and *the Midge' to do is to be maried. 
Unluckily he is just a little late : an entirely 
superfluous and uninteresting youth of 20 
odd has jumped at the conclusion that the 
young girl has been br6t up by the benevo- 
lent minded doctor, at infinite expense and 
pains, to contribute to his happiness, and 
while our favorite hero is chuckling over 
his own prospective felicity, he suddenly 
awakes to the fact that the young people 
are engaged and wish to mary imme- 
diately and go to housekeeping. There is 
nothing especially original in all this, but 
Mr. Bunner has told the little story so 
pleasantly, with entire fidelity to nature, 
and a little dash of humor without exag- 
geration, that it makes one of the most 
readable novels of the season." [ Ameri- 
can. 313 

MILLY [ by Lucy Ellen Guernsey : 
Loving, 1806.] "is an interesting and un- 
pretending little book, in which certain 
fases of school-girl life are truthfully de- 
picted, and the various thdts, feelings, and 
motives of action incident to that period of 
youth carefully analyzed. The story, tho 
very simple, has a good purpose, and the 
moral is inculcated with as little sermon- 
izing as possible. . . We believe, however, 
that the reader's favorite will be the ener- 
getic, honest, and hopeful Priscilla. She 
and her mother are by far the most sensi- 
ble and worthy persons in the book ; there 
is a healthy moral toiie about them, an 
absence of all that is morbid or unreal, and 
a cheerful submission to the crosses of life 
truly refreshing. . . We cheerfully com- 
mend *Mil]y' to the perusal of all young 
people ; they will not only be deeply inter- 
ested in the simple story, but greatly ben- 
efited by its wholesome influence.'* 
[Round Table. 314 

MINISTER'S CHARGE. (The) [by 
W : D. HOWELLS, Ticknor, 1887.] "Lem- 
uel Barker, the young New-England rustic 
who goes to Boston, falls into temptation, 
but into no temptation of the grosser sort 
in which the true follower of the realists 
would delit to wallow. The truth is that 
Mr. Howells, tho he professes to be a real- 



ist and to describe life as it is, is not one. 
He paints the life around him as he chooses 
to see it. He fits his human beings for 
presentation in the pages of a family maga- 
zine and in novels which may be read by 
every young girl. He impresses us as a 
sincere and pure-minded gentleman who 
arranges his groups, carefully chosen, each 
member with his working clothes on, and 
then fotografs them. . . Statira and Manda 
Greer, the giggling working-girls of *The 
Minister's Charge,' are known by certain 
tricks of manner and speech common to 
the most frivolous class of Boston work- 
ing-girls. But we learn nothing of their 
inner lives— if they have any. Lemuel's 
love-making in the boarding-house room is 
innocent enuf ; but we feel that it is not 
Lemuel's tender New-England conscience 
or Statira's principles which make it inno- 
<->ent, but the fact that Mr. Howells (tho 
invisible, and with an eye to the fact that 
he writes for american families) is a most 
careful chaperon. — The Rev. Mr. Sewell, 
the minister whose amiable habit of telling 
pleas^int fibs has brdt Lemuel to Boston, 
is a charming character. He is true to life, 
and, we must admit, something more than 
a f otograf . He ministers to a very respect- 
able Boston flock; he is sincere in spite of 
his amiable fibs ; he wishes to do rit and to 
be father-confessor to his people, without 
the faintest knowledge of moral theology 
or any training for the work, except a 
good heart and some experience of the 
human race in general, and the Bostonians 
in particular." [Catholic World.] — "It is 
lit with the most pervasive yet most deli- 
cate and elusive spirit of fun. Even that 
awful nitmare, the New-England con- 
science, loses all its grimness in the person 
of Mr. Sewell, and becomes conscious of its 
incongruity, despite the monitions of the 
self-constituted gardian angel, Mr. Sewell's 
wife. It is this spirit of humor that 
makes it possible to preserve the friendli- 
ness of the reader towards such every-day 
characters as Manda Grier and Statira, 
and makes one follow with interest all the 
scenes in the police court, in the Way- 
farer's Lodge, and in the street cars, which 
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have excited the ire of moi'e than one 
critic. But the best character in the book 
is that of Lemuel. The author has, to be 
sure, forsworn his own literary tenets 
even when he seems most anxious to eon- 
form to them, for Lemuel is quite as much 
an ideal, an improbability, as if he had 
been drawn less awkward and countrified. 
It is a sort of accepted convention to praise 
the homely virtues of the country at the 
expense of the city ; but people who know 
their world would not look very confi- 
dently towards the rural districts for any 
marked examples of purity and simplicity. 
— Many of us, however, can find it in our 
hearts to pardon Air. Howells for cherish- 
ing old ideals, and he certainly has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a very captivating 
picture of young, unspoiled, untrained 
manhood, strong and upiit, yet painfully 
conscious of its own gaucherie. And one 
of the most admirable eftects is produced 
by the way in which the character of 
Lemuel defines itself in the reader's mind 
not so much by what he himself says and 
does, as by the impression he makes upon 
others." [ Lippincott's. 315 

MISS MARGERY'S ROSES. [by-E. 
C. Meyers : Peterson, 1879.] "A simply 
and sweetly told little story is *Miss Mar- 
gery's Roses/ with only 4 people in it, 2 
sisters and their lovers, with a rich and 
fragrant garden round them, in the midst 
of whose perfume acquaintance ripens 
into friendship, and friendship into love; 
and love makes a strange mistake, and one 
disappointed but faithful heart is left Jong 
to wait for its reward. The receiving by 
one woman of au oral declaration of love 
intended for another, with a happy 
mariage growing out of it, is not a com- 
mon device in fiction, and we are not sure 
that it would work smoothly in real life: 
but here it is made to answer very well." 
[ Boston "Literary World." 316 

MISS NANCY [ by Ida Rahm : Phil'a : 
McKay, 1884.] 'Ms au amusing little story ; 
the britness occasionally degenerates into 
mere smartness, but it is on the whole 
entertaining. It paints the struggles in 
society of a pretty country girl who spends 



a winter in Philadelphia, and who is 
pretty and brit enuf to enslave the royal 
notice of the most desirable young gentle- 
man in society until she crosses the Rubi- 
con and goes to visit relatives on the 
wrong side of Market Street." [ (;ritic. 317 

MR. TANGIER^S VACATIONS, [by 
/E: E. Hale: Boherts, 1888.] **Mr. 
Tangier is a city lawyer who stops his 
brain in the city just in time to prevent it 
from running away with his life, and flees 
to parts unknown for rest. The rest is 
quickly i-esolved into a lively interest in 
the country community about him, and 
thus the story goes on with a hop, skip, 
and a jump, taking in all sorts of brit situ- 
ations, and giving an opportunity for a 
great variety of entertaining social schemes. 
Mr. Hale's ingenuity never deserts him, 
and his rattle is a most diverting com- 
pound of sense and nonsense. Before one 
knows it one has pulled the string and 
gasped under a shower-bath of refreshing, 
stimulating ideas." [ Atlantic. 318 

MRS. MAYHURN'S TWINS [PhiPa, 
1882 ] = Just One Day. 

MRS. l^EIXADA [by ''Sidney 
LusKA," i. e., II: Harland: Cassell, 18S6.J 
*'is a very good story, thoroly thot-out, 
well put together, and not painfully melo- 
dramatic even in its most striking situa- 
tions. One cannot overlook the fact that 
a story made up of telling incidents, 
strange coincidences, crimes, and casu- 
alities, is of but little value ; yet much may 
be forgiven a writer who can throw such 
an atmosfere of reality over the uncom- 
mon happenings he tells about, and whose 
characters are so distinct and interesting 
in their personality. Arthur Ripley and 
his chum, Julian Hetzel, are very pleasant 
iicquainiances. Mrs. Berle, their land- 
lad}^ — whose husband is a commercial 
traveler and seldom at home — with her 
host of relatives at their informal gather- 
ings, makes a unique setting for Mrs. 
Lelimyl. The inevitable cakes and wine 
which are passed in Mrs. Berle^s parlor, 
the breezy mingling of english and ger- 
man in the conversation, the music and 
talk, and cigars, are all touches which 
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•«ouut. The peerless Mrs. Lehniyl, how- 
ever, is the one for whom all the rest is 
spread out as a background. The vue of 
the river from Beekman Place is for her 
jipproval ; all the music and discussion of 
Wagner is apropos of her magnificent 
Toice, and leads to her singing *Lehn deine 
Wang.' The chief objection to characters 
^ike Mrs. Lehmyl — in whom, long before 
she becomes Mrs. Arthur Ripley, the 
habitual ]\ovel-reader easily recognizes 
Mrs. Peixada— is that as a set-off to some 
evil-appearing fact *of their lives, they 
must be endowed with so many and so hi 
•excellences. They are apt to seem extrav- 
agantly painted. It is an inevitable draw- 
back, however, to any novel which has its 
tragedy at the wrong end, that there must 
always be a shadow over the lives of some 
of the actors. We bope that ** Sidney 
Luska" will use his undoubted faculty for 
story-telling in a way that will bring his 
readers closer to humanity, and lead both 
him and them entirely away from melo- 
drama and sensationalism." [Nation. 319 

MODERN FISHERS OF MEN. 
[Appleton, 1S19.] "The experience of a 
young, untried clergyman among the 
"Various Sexes, Sects and Sets of Chart- 
ville Church and Community" are de- 
picted with a lively pen, some typical 
characters are presented and natural in- 
cidents occur. . . The interest of the stoiy 
is sustained and satisfactory." [ Penn. 320 

MORGESONS (The) [by E.. D. (B.) 
Stoddard: Carleton, 1863.] 'Ms worth 
reprinting after more than 20 years since 
its first publication. It is an intensely 
New-Enfland story. The life depicted 
is narrow, provincial, and uninteresting, 
but the characters have some of the stuff 
in them which makes them worth draw- 
ing. Technically, the best thing in the 
story is its vigorous, condensed dialog.— 
Sociologists have led us to believe that the 
type of New-England woman depicted in 
this story is almost obsolete ; that life is 
daily becoming for her a little gayer and 
more reasonable." [ Life.]— "I was particu- 
larly impressed with the childhood of the 
beroine, and the whole of the first part of 



the book. It seemed to me as genuine and 
life-like as anything which pen and ink 
can do. The latter part showed much 
power, but struck me as neither so new or 
so true. There are very few books of 
which I retain any memory, so long after 
reading them, as I do of *The Morgesows.' 
I hope you will not trouble yourself too 
much about the morals of your next work 
— they may be safely left to take cure of 
themselves." [ Letter of N. Hawthorne, 
1864. 321 

MY DAUGHTER ELINOR [byF.L. 
Benedict: Harper, 1869.] "deserves 
the credit of being an ambitious, and in 
some measure successful, effort to delineate 
a kind of social life which american nov- 
elists have seldom undertaken, and in 
which they have still seldomer achieved 
any appreciable successes. . . It is some- 
thing to have perceived that, for the pur- 
poses of a society novel, the life of the 
wealthier classes of New-York and 
Washington, as being less provincial and 
less given to notions and *isms' than New- 
England life, either in city or village, 
offered some promising material, and that 
political and financial crises afforded a 
newer and more suggestive field for lively 
writing than theological dogmas, the bur- 
den of which is no longer very severely 
felt, or than social questions which are 
rapidly settling themselves without at- 
tracting overmuch attention from * society.* 
... It suffers, however, in some degree 
from its excessive length, and to a much 
greater one from the author's desire to be 
always lively, effective, and brilliant in 
his style. Brilliant, however, he never is, 
but, on the contrary, often slipshod, al- 
ways self-conscious, and sometimes even 
boisterously loud." [Nation. 322 

MY WIFE AND I [by Harriet [E..] 
(B.) Stowe: Ford, 1871.] "may have 
been meant to be more a lesson than a 
dellt, and possibly should not be deemed a 
novel, tho it is hard to consider it in any 
other way. The plot is meagrely this : A 
young country-bred college-graduate, who 
goes to New- York and lives by literature, 
maries, in spite of Mrs. Grundy, a young 
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^rl of wealth and fashion, and they set up 
housekeeping on one of the back streets; 
and in a little house which the artistic 
feeling and. domestic genius of the wife 
have made beautiful, they live happily 
upon a pittance of $7,000 a year. Some 
toilers in Grub Street would not think this 
poverty; but Mrs. Stowe achieves for her 
young people all the social hardship of 
penury without its discomforts and priva- 
tions. . . The purposes of the book are 
good, and we suppose the sketches of the 
women-reformers and she-Bohemians are 
not too htly colored : but it seems to want 
all fineness of touch and mellowness of 
tone." [Atlantic.]— '"The opening chap- 
ters are, by all odds, the most agreeable. 
Thefe are few more charming pictures of 
life in a country parsonage than that in 
which she introduces her hero ; and if all 
his affectional experiences were as delltful 
SL8 his earliest, we should find this book to 
>)e almost peerless in modern fiction. The 
transition is indeed painful from the inno- 
cent bliss of his boyish courtship to the 
-conceited young-mannishness of his col- 
lege career, and later to the meretricious 
glitter of New-York fashionable life. . . 
The career of Henry Henderson is more 
interesting than himself. He is a 'news- 
paper man,' and in his acquaintance we 
enjoy opportunities of seeing the inside 
workings of journalism. We hope Mrs. 
Stowe exaggerates in her description of 
*'The Great Democracy," but her account, 
no doubt, has a basis of fact, and is interest- 
ing. We were specially amused by her 
reference to the literary part of editorial 
labor. . . In addition to its general merit 
as a treatise on the woman question, there 
are many admirable things in this book, 
such as only Mrs. Stowe could do. The 
author's observations on fashionable life, 
and on our periodical literature, are 
shrewd and forcible; and the general 
filosofy of the work is vigorous and sound." 
[Boston "Literary World."] See WS 
AND UB NEIGHB ORS. 323 

NELLY OF TRURO [ by Mrs. HoRN- 
BLOWEr: N. Y.,— ioio, 1857.] "is a 
really pretty, natural story, containing 



pictures of araerican country life and so- 
ciety, which are clever without pretence; 
and there is throu(5lit a tone of refined 
good sense which we are glad to notice." 
[Athenaeum. 334 

- NEXT DOOR, see Country Novels, 

NO GENTLEMEN. [byC L.. (ROOT) 
BuRNHAM: Chicago, Sumner y 1881.] 
"Miss Hopeful Bounce, in the solitude of 
her Pine] and farm-house, conceived the 
happy idea of advertising for summer 
boarders, with the proviso that they were 
to be wholly of her sex. Her modest 
announcement, attracted the attention of 
a party of Boston girls just graduated from 
school and desirous of storing strength 
against the trials and fatigues of their first 
winter. They accordingly engaged 
board at Red Farm and walked, talked, 
rode and climbed fences in maiden inde- 
pendence, until they came to a proper 
sense of the utility of the male element in 
human society. Need it be said that the 
author was all this time slyly engaged in 
providing for the introduction of this very 
element? It beamed on Red Farm, and, 
by degrees, changed acid to sweet, the 
green rind to the ruddy; and when the 
party returned to Boston, the winter's 
battle was, for some of its members, 
already won." [Critic. 335 

NO. 40 [by Nannie W. Tunstall: 
Richmond, McCartyy 1884.] "is anony- 
mous, but capitally written, without a 
trace of effort or art, and with clear veri- 
similitude to facts. It tells of a loyeable 
young girl, a stranger at the Hygeia, who 
fires the affections of two gentlemen there, 
one a Bostonian who loses the prize, the 
other an old friend of her mother's, who 
wins it. It is a pleasing little tale, with a 
fresh piquant taste to it." [Boston '*Lit- 
erary World." 326 

OLD-FASHIONED GIRL, (An) [by 
Louisa M, Alcott: Roberts^ 1870.] 
"And yet it is a pretty story, a very pretty 
story; and almost inexplicably pleasing, 
since it is made of such plain material, and 
helped with no sort of adventure or sen- 
sation. It is nothing, in fact, but the story 
of a little girl from the country, who 
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comes to visit a gay city [Boston] fam- 
ily, where there is a fashionable little lady 
of her age, with a snubbed younger 
sister, a gruff, good-hearted, mischievous 
brother,— as well as a staid, sensible papa, 
a silly, sickly mamma, and an old-time 
grandmother. In this family Polly makes 
herself ever so lovely and useful, so that 
all adore her, tho her clothes are not of 
the latest fashion, nor her ideas, nor her 
principles ; and by and by, after 6 years, 
when she returns to the city to give music- 
lessons and send her brother to college, 
Mr. Shaw fails, and the heartlessness of 
fashionable life, which his children had 
begun to suspect, is plain to them, and 
Tom's modish fiancee jilts him, and Polly 
maries him, and Fanny Shiiw gets the 
good and rich and elegant Sydney, who 
never cared for her money, and did not 
make love to her till she was poor. That 
is about all; and as none of these people 
or their doings are strange or remarkable, 
we rather wonder where the power of the 
story lies. There's some humor in it, and 
as little pathos as possible, and a great 
deal of good sense, but also some poor 
writing, and some bad grammar. One 
enjoys the simple tone, the unsentimental- 
ized facts of common experience, and the 
truthfulness of many of the pictures of 
manners and persons. Besides, people 
always like to read of kindly self-sacrifice, 
and sweetness, and purity, and natural- 
ness ; and this is what Polly is, and what 
her character teaches in a friendly and 
unobtrusive way to everybody about her. 
The story thus mirrors the reader's good- 
will in her well-doing, and that is perhaps 
what, more than any other thing, makes it 
so charming and comfortable ; but, if it is 
not, pleasing the little book remains, 
nevertheless." [ Atlantic. 327 

OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. [by S.. 
O. Jewett: Houghton, 1879.] ''It is a 
rare gift to be able to use the materials 
which lie close at everybody's hand. To 
do this requires tact and skill, as well as 
an observing eye and nicety of discrimina- 
tion, and, moreover, such breadth of sym- 
pathy, such a 'fellow-feeling' for one's 



kind, that the events of toe most common, 
matter-of-fjict life seem worth the telling; 
and all this Miss Jewett has. She is not 
only one of the sweetest and most charm- 
ing of writers, but her pages have all alon^ 
8U|^f?estions helpful towards a kindlier and 
hler way of living; not tacked on in the 
shape of a moral at the end, but running- 
throu them like a golden thread." [ Bos- 
ton "Literary World."] — "Miss Jewett 
will have an audience somewhat less 
numerous than some of the other story 
tellers, but she will have one whose 
quality will be of the finest, and whose 
admiration will be of the heaitiest. The 
purity of her sentiment, the unstrained 
felicity and naturalness of her style, the 
thoro likableness of all the people to 
whom she introduces us, all conspire to 
render her stories about as nearly perfect 
in their way as anything can be. With 
which uncompromising sentiment the 
critic may as well take himself off, before 
he is tempted to some other enthusiastic 
utterance." [ Good Company. 328 

OLIVIA DELAPLAINE. [ by Edgar 
Fawceti^ : Ticknor, 1888.] "The scene 
is in New- York, and the dominant note 
is the love of wealth and the subordination 
of every instinct to tbe necessity of push- 
ing on to secure a good place in the world. 
But Mr. Fawcett's picture of fashionable 
life is not an attractive one. His heroine, 
a young girl reared in affluence, is cajoled 
into raarying a rich man, vastly her senior, 
whom she supposes to be at the point of 
death. He recovers and allows her ta 
find out that he gained a young and beau- 
tiful wife by a successful ruse. . . The 
story is unpleasant in the extreme, and 
the only touch of humor to be found in 
the book is in a scene at an 8th Avenue 
boarding-house. This is extremely vul- 
gar, but it is broad, natural vulgarity, 
with an ease and instantaneousness about 
It which gives the characters reality. We 
do not believe in being so nice that we 
cannot bear the vulgarest of people when 
they are acting naturally. But the vul- 
garity of some of Mr. FaWcett's fine 
people is too odious to be borne." [ Amei> 
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ican. 339 

ONLY AN INCIDENT [by G.. Denio 
Litchfield : Putnam, 1884.] '*is one of . 
the most charming stories we have read 
lately. At firsst it seems only an amusing 
study of village [i-e., Cazenovia, N. Y.] 
life, but we soon see that both the humor 
and the study are such as Miss Woolson 
mlt have given us — and we could hardly 
give it hler praise. When the story be- 
gins to develop, tho it is only the hack- 
neyed plot of a beautiful city girl with 
her fine clothes bewitching the heart of a 
little country girl's lover, the treatment is 
most original, and managed with power 
as well as tenderness. For the city girl is 
BO idle flirt; she never knows that she has 
captivated the lover — never tries for him, 
never wants him, never accepts him. . . 
She suggests capabilities, and altho she 
seldom proves them, one is so conscious 
of her perfect purity and candor that there 
is charm in spite of selfishness. The 
story, like the heroine, is unassuming, but 
full of interest." [Critic. 330 

OPERETTA IN PROFILE (An) [by 
**CzEiKA," i.e., L*. E. Furniss: Ticknor, 
1887.] "is one of the cleverest and 
most entertaining skits we have had 
for many a diiy. It purports to be the 
history of an attempt in a small suburban 
town to raise money for the church 
by an original operetta, full of local 
hits. The subject is suggestive enuf 
as a target for sarcasm, but the treatment 
lifts the little theme quite out of the range 
of ordinary burlesque, into the sfere of 
really brilliant satire." [ Critic. 331 

ORIGINAL BELLE. (An) [by E: P. 
Roe : Dodd, 1885.] '*Mr. Roe has scarcely 
any of the qualities which go to make a 
first-rate novelist. His imagination is thin 
and slow, his ability to create natural 
people is not large, the conversations 
which he finds for them are such as never 
could be held outside a book, and his 
style is one of undiluted commonplace. 
That his books sell more widely than those 
of any araerican novelist is nothing to his 
credit. There will always be a larger 
audience for such work as his than there 



can be for the delicate art of Howells." 
[ Church Review. 332 

OSBORNE OF ABROCHAR. [by A. 
M. Douglas : Lee, 1890.] "Miss Doug- 
las has here attempted more and achieved 
more than in the last book. of hers before it. 
That was a story of domestic economy, 
and dealt with chickens and roses rather 
than with feeling and character. The 
present book offers a picture of Maryland 
society in the transition stage, when the 
traditions of aristocracy are fading, and 
the practical spirit of the New South has 
not obtained complete ascendency. The 
heroine, one of a group of sisters dispossess- 
ed of a family estate by an inconvenient 
kinsman, becomes a clerk in a mercantile 
house, in spite of the protest of her incapa- 
ble mother. She has overheard certain 
uncomplimentary remarks made by the 
inconvenient kinsman mentioned, in regard 
to the condition of the estate on his un- 
expected return from the dead, or rather 
from years of travel. These make her 
cherish a bitter hatred for him, which fur- 
nishes the proper 'motive* for the regula- 
tion love tale between them, wherein her 
anger is conquered gradually by his force 
and magnanimity. He is the stereotyped 
woman's hero, dark, oriental, masterful, 
Rochester-like. Two of the sisters also 
have their love histories, and each is so 
diflfercnt from their elder sister, and trom 
each other, that the principle of heredity 
seems to find little credence in Miss Doug- 
las' eyes. Nevertheless, the characters, 
principal and subordinate, are well drawn, 
and the movement not more monotonous 
than girl's stories of domestic life have ta 
be. As a result it is pleasant reaaing, 
without in any way being a powerful book, 
and is read with something like mterest 
throu its four and a half hundred pages to 
the inevitable result." [Overland. 333 

OTHER GIRLS. (The) [by A. D. (T.) 
Whitney: Osgood,— Low, 1873.] "In 
this little book there is plenty of sorrow 
and trial, but they are never depressing. 
The details of the narrative about *the 
other girls,' what they did, what they 
said, what they thot, desired, suft'ered and 
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accomplished, have more analogy with 
american manners and customs than with 
english ones. The history of Bell liree 
and Kate Sencer who went out to service, 
and made such a paradise of their kitchen 
as to tempt one to prefer it, for living in, 
to the finest drawing-room that uphol- 
sterer ever furnished, would not be possi- 
ble as a literal experience in England; but 
the spirit which animated the 2 girls, the 
brit, cheery, helpful spirit, that makes all 
their work, in kitchen and parlor, quite a 
beautiful piece of life-work, — the spirit 
which would make ^drudgery divine, if 
we would only let it,' and which would 
help to drive away the dulness and com- 
monplace which makes this world so 
weary to our lives,— is possible every- 
where. We had marked a great many 
passages for extract; but it is better that 
people should buy and read for themselves 
this most charming and helpful little work, 
which is filled with thotn which will give 
rise to kindred thots and put ideas into 
the minds of those who read it, which 
may result in the practice of unthot-of 
ways of showing help and kindness to all, 
far or near. It is a most suggestive little 
book, and, tho rather rambling, if judged 
merely as a story, it takes in so many 
pleasant things and people, and tells of so 
many different interests, that few would 
wish it different from what it is." 
[ Athenaeum. 334 

OUR UNCLE AND OUR AUNT, [by 
Amarala (Arter) Martin: Putnam, 
1889.] *'0f all the books which have been 
written with the purpose of ameliorating 
the condition of women, there are few 
which will prove more effective upon the 
mind of the average voter, than 'Our 
Uncle and Our Aunt.' The dry bones of 
argument and fact are thrown into the 
form of a lively tale, in which Uncle Sam 
and his wife play a conspicuous part; and 
the nearly impossible feat is accomplished 
of awakening an interest in characters 
which exist for the purpose of carrying on 
a discussion." [Nation. 335 

OUT OF THE QUESTION, [by W: 
D. HowELLs: Osgood, 1877.] *'Had 



this little comedy been launched upon 
the 'No Name' sea of literature, the wise 
public would doubtless have declared that 
there was the unmistakable touch of a 
#'Woman's baud in it; that it was quite 'out 
of the question' for any man to have so 
subtle an intuition of feminine character. 
But what is the proof of true genius, if 
not the possession of this very 'double- 
nature?' " [ Boston '^Literary World." 336 

PAGANS (The) [by Arlo Bates: 
Haiti 1884.] "is very clever and suggest- 
ive. It describes the doings and opinions 
of a knot of Boston artists and writers,— 
Bohemians in freedom from conventional- 
ism and contempt for the standards of 
uncultured respectability, — not as regards 
personal morality or exclusive devotion to 
"wein, weib, gesang." To the common 
canons of morality they add another which 
they deem of at least equal wfit, — that no 
honest man may do artistically poor work 
because it is pecuniarily profitable. They 
preach the virtue of living up to one's 
ideals, even when these are not approved 
by society, and when popularity and lux- 
ury are thereby forfeited. The talk, of 
which there is much, is always interesting 
and sometimes brilliant. The book is 
woilh reading more than once, tho we 
fancy that we owe its 'milieu' to the 
imagination rather than the observation 
of the author. — See, also. Notice of 
sequel, "The Philistines." 337 

PETTI RONE NAME (The) [by 
"Margarkt Sidney," i. e., Harriet Mul- 
foi-d (Stone) Lothrop: Lothrop, 1886.] 
"is a really unique and entertaining story 
even for one of the long-familiar type 
known as the 'tale of New-England.' 
The plot turns on the foolishness of an old 
man who has left all his property to his 
son, and later to his dauter with heroic 
sacrifice on the part of the dauter, for the 
sake of preserving the Pettibone name. 
All this part of it is very weak, imd decided- 
ly not New England like; but incidentally 
a great deal of genuine humor is woven in, 
and the story as a whole is well worth 
reading." [Critic. 338 

PHILISTINES (The), [by Arlo 
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Bates: Ticknor, 1889.] "Despite the 
difficulty of depicting the spiritual deteri- 
oration of character, Mr, Bates has been 
successful in his further delineation of the 
decline of Arthur Fenton, who, as the 
reader of 'The Pagans' will remember, on 
his mariage with Edith Caldwell eschewed 
Pagan principles for Philistine patronage. 
Just whether the Bartley Hubbards of 
humanity, even in dress coats, are inspirit- 
ing studies, is perhaps another question. 
The people of this new book are very much 
those of *The Pagans', with some inferior 
additions; notably Mrs. Amanda Welsh 
Sampson and her small coterie. There is 
abroader field of action; we hav» human 
nature on a larger scale, brilliant social 
pictures, and talk on more varied subjects. 
One cannot but ask, however, is it wise in 
Mr. Bates, after so artistic a success as 
that of *The Pagans' to give us a series of 
variations on the theme? All knew that 
Grant Herman's mariage must be a failure ; 
that Edith Fenton would be called upon to 
go throu the test of fire in trying to live 
up to her creed of the obligation of maried 
love; that Fenton himself would easily 
decend into every Avernus which tempta- 
tion could afford; that Ninette could never 
fulfil the complex requirements imposed 
upon her; and while we are sensible of the 
^kill with which the author has traced the 
subtle law of development of each of 
their natures, we wish we had not been 
invited to drink this cup to its dregs. The 
book is full of clever situations, of master- 
ful handling of material, of finesse, of 
brilliancy of style, and of epigrams which 
excite our warmest admiration." [Critic339 

PHCEBE. [by Miriam (Coles) Har- 
ris : Houghton, 18«4.] "-Rutledge', w6 
have heard, still survives in successive 
small circles which have more youth than 
literary experience. For their sake, 
'Phoebe' should be distinctly condemned. 
The early incidents are wantonly shocking, 
and all the rest would be possible only in 
a world where neither logic nor morals 
exist." [Nation. 340 

PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY [ by . 
Harmbt [E..] (B.) Stowe; Boberts — 



Low, 1871.] "is a short novel, showing 
the beguiling ways of a pretty american 
girl, whose sober-minded husband, having 
begun by thinking her an angel, allows 
her to spend his money, and makes no 
complaint of 'the inflammation of his 
weekly bills;' but his eyes are opened when 
he falls into misfortune, and sees her as 
she really is, and indeed, rather worse. 
Yet he magnanimously carries out Mrs. 
Stowe's moral, and, instead of complain- 
ing or deserting his wife, makes the best 
of her, and loves her loyally to the day 
of her death, and actually creates a loving 
heart in her frivolous bosom. The 
pictures of american fine ladies and the 
frenchified ideas of life and manners are 
amusing, but the story is very slit, and 
shows a state of society which is not 
healthful or pleasant." [Athenaeum. 341 

PLAYING THE MISCHIEF [by J: 
W: Deforest: Harper, 1875.] "main- 
tains an aspect of consistency and truth 
which puzzles us even if it does not con- 
vince. No doubt it is rather trying to the 
patience to concentrate our attention throu 
every page of a long novel upon a woman 
who, while she is, as the author describes 
her ^beautiful, graceful, clever, entertain- 
ing, and amiable,' is also a most incorrigi- 
ble and heartless flirt, whose only per- 
sistent motive in life is selfish greed, and 
whose sole purpose, during our acquaint- 
ance with her, is to swindle the govern- 
ment. . . In spite of all defects, however, 
whether of structure or of style, 'Playing 
the Mischief is one of the liveliest and 
most entertaining of recent novels, and we 
are confident that no one who reads it 
(unless it be a Congressman, who mit 
perhaps find it depressing) will find fault 
with us for recommending it." [Apple- 
ton's. 342 

POLITICIAN'S DAUGHTER. (A) 
[by Myra (S.) Hamlin, Appleton, 
1886.] "Mrs. Hamlin has Introduced us 
to new scenes. She takes us to a Massa- 
chusetts [Gardiner, Maine] town. A 
Boston snob who fancies that the fact that 
his great grand-father worked hard to live 
around Plymouth Rock gives him a patent 
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of nobility, walks home with Miss Har- 
court (the politician's dauter) from church. 
. . . Miss Harcourt bears herself in a 
spirited manner throudlit the noyel. re- 
jects a typical politician's son, and maries 
Bradley. After this she was, we presume, 
translated alive to . the hits where the 
Boston Brahmins sit on h! and meditate 
on their great merits. ^A Politician's 
Daughter* is a clever story, sketched 
rather than filled out. There are some 
good satirical hits, and some speeches 
worth remembering. The style is inter- 
esting but careless: it is evidently the 
work of a woman of refinement whose 
observation of life is quick but not far- 
reaching." [Catholic World.]— *'The 
qualities of this first essay lie in streaks,— 
some good and some poor. On the whole 
the average is in favor of the author, who 
should be encouraged to try again, and 
they are not against the reader, who may 
find an afternoon's entertainment in the 
story. The * politician' is of the true 
Maine stamp, which has not proved of 
the hiest quality of late; he has a shady 
past and a lovely dauter ; and the problem 
of the book is whether this dauter shall 
mary the man she loves, or Irving Chip- 
man, who belongs to her father's political 
set, and who by knowledge of the father's 
secrets is capable of ruining him. The 
dialog is weak in spots, and becomes 
stilted and melodramatic; the descriptive 
passages are strong, sometimes even 
brilliant, and have the true touch of talent. 
. . . This book is just to the virtues of old 
New-England towns, alive to the beau- 
ties of old New-England homes, appre- 
ciative (with satirical asides) of 'Boston 
culture,' espouses the cause of the scholar 
in politics and, in the case of the Maine 
politician, holds the mirror up to nature." 
[Boston ''Literary World."]— '* A Poli- 
tician's Daughter is written by a person 
who appears to have seen politicians in 
processions, perhaps, and their dauters in 
galleries, but scarcely to have had a nearer 
and more intimate acquaintance." [At- 
lantic] The author's father was a sen- 
ator and ass't secretary of the Treasury; 



her husband's father was governor, envoy, 
senator, and vice-president. [Boston 
"Literary World." 343 

POOR MR. PONSONBY. [by "Doro- 
thy FORSTER" in : New-England Mag,^ 
Nov. 1890.] This story, by a (to us,) un- 
known writer, combines enuf good quali- 
ties to make successful a much longer 
work of fiction. It is interesting, and well 
written ; it shows perfect familiarity with 
society without descending to persona! 
allusions or upholstery ; the characters are 
described not only with knowledge but 
with sympathy, and above all, the motive 
is original, and the device of the plot well 
concealed to the end. There is, too, u 
serious side to the tale in that the heroine, 
—a fine girl— who finds herself, unexpect- 
edly, and undeservedly, in a painful sit- 
uation, rits herself without allowing her 
ill-luck to spoil her temper or affect her 
future. 344 

PRINCESS, [by M.. G. McClelland, 
Holt, 1886.] "It is a pleasure to find a 
new story by Miss McClelland, whose 
*Oblivion', was so interesting and artistic. 
^Princess' has the same clear-cut style, 
artistic finish, and piquant coloring, and k 
filled with the same shrewd observation, 
comment, and picturing. The story is the 
old one of an unhappily maried man woo- 
ing an unsuspecting girl, and the treat- 
' ment at first bids fair to be so satisfactory, 
that it is a disappointment to find that in 
the opinion of the author love is enuf." 
[Critic. 345 

PRIVATE THEATRICALS, [by W: 
D. HOWELLS: Ticknor, 1880?] **There 
was not much seriousness about *Out of 
the Question' or *Private Theatricals' ; if 
there was a problem concealed in either it 
was, as one mit say, a society problem 
rather than a social one. But there was 
unstinted sweetness and lit, a happy filoso- 
fy, a subtle, delicate, unapproachable 
humor, a style which touched all these 
qualities with its charm, and was itself the 
best of charms. It may seem wrong- 
headed and whimsical to wish that Mr. 
Howells had gone on producing work of 
this character, for clearly we should, in 
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that case, have lost 'Silas Lapham' and 
perhaps even ^The Undiscovered Country.' 
But the wish is born of the sincere con- 
viction that such work is most congenial 
to his talent." [Church Review, 346 

PRUDENCE PALFREY [by T:B. 
Aldrich: Osgood^ 1874.] "is a silt 
sketch of New-England life, with numer- 
ous bits of satire and humor. The story 
opens with the young liero, John Dent, 
penniless, and madly in love with his 
uncle's ward. Prudence, Since he is 
anxious to make a sudden fortune before 
marying. he leaves for the West in search 
of gold-mines, but without any formal 
engagement. In this new region he makes 
his fortune, and loses it again by the 
treachery of his partner, 'Nevins.' Mean- 
while, Miss I*rudence hears nothing from 
him for a long time after his first letter, 
and lends a not wholly unwilling ear to 
the love-making of a Mr. James Dilling- 
ham, a young clergyman who had lately 
come to the place where she lived. News 
is br6t to the unule (who favors Dilling- 
ham) that John is dead. Dent returns, 
however, and it turns out that Dillingham, 
the clergyman, is really Mr. 'Nevins* 
himself. . . In this case his course has 
occasioned the turning at the last of a 
sketchy tale of sentiment and New-Eng- 
land character into a tale of clumsy in- 
cident, and this is a rudimentary artistic 
blunder." Scene: Portsmouth, N. H. 
[Nation. 347 

PRUE AND I [by G: W: Curtis: 
N.-Y., DiXy 1856.] "is an american imi- 
tation of C: Lamb — br!t, sparkling, and 
humorous. It is written with a good- 
natured, self-complacent aftability, which 
disarms criticism. It chronicles only the 
smallest possible beer, — but the beer is 
sweet and wholesome. It is chirping, 
cheerful, and inoffensive." [Athenae. 348 

PURE SOULED LIAR (A) [Chicago: 
Kerr, 1888.] *Ms a story of some merit. 
At least it deserves notice for its choice of 
locale, in that it takes us out of the round 
of drawing-room and tennis-court life and 
makes a bold stroke for something more 
pictui'esque. The characters have b. BO- 



HEMIAN' flavor, being mainly students 
in an art school, and the whole air and 
movement of the little tale may be said to 
be unusual, . . There is nothing unworthy 
here, either in morals or art." [Amer. 349 

QUAKER CITY. (The) [byG:LlP- 
PARD : PhiVa^ 1846.] "This novel was a 
weird ami awful book, — an attack on 
society, in which Lippard spoke with the 
frankness of a frenchman, and the veuom 
of an insane man. Society in Philadel- 
phia was divided into factions. The 
laboring class was on the author^s side, 
but the press generally condemned the 
story as vicious and unnatural, and people 
in h! places, who were said to have 
appeared as characters in the book, were 
outraged, . . More than 100,000 copies of 
*The Quaker City' were sold, and it was 
re-published in London, and also in Ger- 
many, where it was issued over the name 
of F : Gerstacker." [American. 350 

QUAKER GIRL OF NANTUCKET 
(A) [by M*. K.. [Congi>on] (Jenkins) 
Lee: Houghton, 1889.] 'Ms the old 
and hackneyed tale of the child cast up 
by the sea, and the babieg who are 
.'mixed.' but the dress of the old plot 
redeems it; for Nantucket is a pictur- 
esque setting for a story, and this, tho it 
is almost a child's story in its simplicity, 
yet takes the reader pleasantly into the 
company of the amfibious dwellers on the 
venturesome sand heap which braves the 
Atlantic. The study of Quaker character, 
both of the strict and the liberal types, is 
very good. Of course the story winds up 
all rit, the mystery is cleared away, and 
both the waifs come to their own at last, 
but not before the reader has learned to 
like both boys and little women, quaker 
and butterfly, whom he has seen grow to 
be brides for them." [Overland.] — 
"Charming, idyllic, dreamy, with the 
unworldly purity of that isolated island, 
the book is full of incident, of delitfui 
fancy, of clear characterization, and of a 
reserve force which makes us hope the 
author will in her next story try for deeper 
truths." [Critic. ' 351 

QUEEN MONEY, [by E. [W.] (O.) 
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Kirk : Ticknor, 1888.] "The author de- 
scribes this life just as it is, any exaggera- 
tion being due to misconception, not to 
wilful or stupid misrepresentation. His 
regret that it is not better or more is plain, 
and the feeling urges him to make the 
most of the ardor, honesty, and good aspir- 
ation which the country boy, Otto March, 
brings to town with him, and of the refine- 
ment and gentleness of that home where 
he finds his sweetheart. He perceives, as 
the unhappy Mr. Oharmock says, that half 
heartedness is a fault of the age— a conven- 
ient absolution for Mr. Charnoek and the 
rest of us, if we were not obliged to reflect 
that men and women make the age, and 
that, therefore, each individual is responsi- 
ble for his share of its defects and virtues. 
For artistic purposes the author mit have 
preferred that the indefatigable Arria 
White should have had a more moving 
grievance^ against her husband than his 
disapproval of her salad dressing, and he 
does faintly suggest one. If he had carried 
the suggestion further, he would have 
slandered his society. It is the american's 
naturally respectful attitude towards 
women, his innate respectability, which-: 
saves our enormously wealthy, notoriously 
unspiritual communities from moral cor- 
ruption. It is the bad taste, the fysical 
beauty and vivacity, the mental super- 
ficiality and idleness of the Fanny Brock- 
ways, which lead foreiners and hasty 
native tourists to very unjust and false 
conclusions." [Nation. 352 

QUEEN OF SHEBA. (The) [by T: B. 
Aldrich: Osgood, 1878.] "Mr. A's 
books take one into good company, put 
him at his ease, and provide for him an 
entertainment which, if it be not hily 
stimulating to his moral nature is, at least, 
entirely free from every suggestion of evil. 
TJiis last novelette is perhaps the best that 
he has written. John Flemming, the im- 
petuous lover of Marjorie Daw, reappears 
in this story, without strongly reminding 
us of his former self. The episode of the 
New Hampshire village into which the 
hero entered just as the inmates of the 
insane asylum had escaped, after having 



locked in their keepers, is sufficiently 
humorous; and the sentiment of the story 
which takes its rise from this incident is 
cleverly and artistically managed." [Sun- 
day Afternoon. 353 

RALEIGH WESTGATE [by H.. (Ken- 
DRiCK) Johnson : Appleton, 1889.] is *'a 
rather pleasing and original story. The 
hero is a young man of hi antecedents and 
reduced fortune, he becomes— a book 
agent. The mingling of comedy and ideal- 
ity makes the book entertaining, not only 
ill the vicinity of York and Kittery 
[Maine]— the scene of the romance — but 
wherever leisure invites to the reading of 
lit literature." [Bos. "Lit. World." 354 

REAL FOLKS, [by A. D. (T.) Whit- 
ney : Osgoodn 1872.] "There is too much 
preaching in Mrs. Whitney's book, that is 
the truth. If it were to be read as a hom- 
ily, there .would be no fault to find, for it 
teaches sincerity, charity, and all active 
Christian usefulness. There is no object- 
ion to religion in novels, we suppose, even 
on the part of the ideally heartless critic 
whom Mrs. Whitney takes to task: and 
certainly we all desire novels to be pictures 
of human experience. The trouble with 
hily moralized novels is apt to be that they 
are not pictures of human experience, but 
the experience of preternatural automata, 
and that the only real folks in them are the 
badjones, — the awful examples to be avoid- 
ed." [Atlantic. 355 

RESPECTABLE FAMILY (A) [by 
Ray Thompson: Chicago, Donnelly. 
18«0.] "conforms to the conditions re- 
quired of a good, readable, and useful story, 
and is indeed all of that. The *family' in 
question is one living in the outskirts of 
New- York city, the young and hopeful 
member of which forms an honorable at- 
tachment for a worthy but plebeian girl of 
the n^borhood; a step which is regarded 
with great horror by his aristocratic 
parents. Both the young man and young 
woman behave, however, with great good 
sense and discretion, and in the end con- 
quer the natural but unwise prejudice 
against their union, and are happily mar- 
ied ; the *respectable family' entering into 
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the festivities of the occasion with very 
good grace." [Boston "Lit. World." 356 
RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. (The). 
[by W: D. Ho WELLS: Ticknor, ISSo.] 
'*It is very gratifying to be able to say, 
after all the wonderful work Mr. How el Is 
has done, that perhaps his last book is the 
best of all. It is always possible to criti- 
cise Howells: to say that he sometimes 
oversteps the line of good taste; that he is 
at bottom cynical and never heartily sym- 
pathizes with his characters, and so fails 
to catch in his stories the final glow of 
secret fire w^hich would make them great 
and very great. But it is mucli better to 
appreciate whut Mr. Howells is, than to 
seek out the few thuigs that he is not. 
He is the most significant person in ameri- 
can literature to-day, and still on the up- 
grade; he is the man who has given umer- 
ican novel-writing its standing; who has 
achieved some virtues of ins!t and of ex- 
pression that are new to literature. It is 
impossible to do justice to the precision 
and perfection with which he 'takes ofi^ 
every-day life and speech ; and more than 
that, he has only to turn his scrutiny upon 
the most bare and unroniantie fuse of life, 
and the reader sees it in its true lit, as it 
appears to the one that is living it. When 
was the romance of business— the anxiety 
and pain and desire that do, iu fact, make 
business life almost as full of human 
emotion as love aflairs— so brdt out as in 
*The Rise of Silas Lapham*? Moreover, 
there is a wanner quality in this than in 
any previous book— a movement toward 
the hier plane yet, that his admirers have 
always longed to see him rise to. . . But 
waiving criticisms it reniains that both the 
love-romance and business romance are 
calried throu with an almost unparalleled 
comprehension of character and feeling, 
and perfection in expressing then*. Lap- 
ham himself is, of course, the central fig- 
ure, and nothing could be more perfect 
than the ruf man of success, all whose 
gentlemanly virtues at bottom cannot 
make him agreeable. N^o social study hits 
ever made so clear the inevitable differ- 
entiations wliich create themselves in even 



a democratic society." [Overland.] — 
"Silas strikes us as an admirable charac- 
terization. If he is in certain respects a 
less original presentation than Hartley 
Hubbard, he is at least a hero who draws 
more strongly upon the reader's sym- 
pathies and takes surer hold of the popular 
heart. In fact, Silas, with his big, hairy 
fist, his ease in his shirt-sleeves, his boast- 
ful belief in himself, his conscience, his 
ambition, :ind his failure, makes, if we in- 
clude his sensible wife, the success of the 
novel. . . While the Coreys try faithfully 
to compass the best which is known and 
thot in the world, the Laphams go to the 
other extreme, and touch depths of ignor- 
ance and vulgarity almost incredible for a 
family living in Boston with eyes to see, 
ears to hear, and, above all, money to 
spend. . . But putting aside the humor and 
comedy, the book has other points of 
value, and as a study of a business-man 
whom success floats to the crest of the 
wave only to let him be overwhelmed by 
disaster as the surge retreats, presents a 
striking similitude to *0(^sar Birotteau'. . , 
Each man, broken and l>auknipt, displays 
in his feebleness a moral strength he had 
not shown in his days of power : thus the 
name 'The rise of Silas Lapham* means 
his initiation into a clearer and more 
exalted knowledge of his obligations to 
himself and to his kind." [Lippincott's.] 
— "His portraiture of 'Silas' as a 'self- 
made' man, ignorant in many ways, yet 
keen, quick and intelligent in all direc- 
tions, a pushing, energetic striver after 
money, yet one who in the sorest pinch 
refu-sos to do a dishonest act, a coarse- 
grained man who yet possesses a fine 
sense of the point where honor sets its 
limit, a thick-skinned man who is yet sen- 
sitive to the voice of conscience,- th\s 
portraiture, we say, is entirely successful. 
and the whole story, designed to develope 
this character, and to present it as one 
type of american men, has artistic unity 
and completeness." [American. 357 

ROGER BERKELEY'S PROBATION. 
[ by H- (Stuart) Campbell : Roberts^ 
1888.] '''I'his story is on the scale of a 
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cabinet picture. It presents interesting 
figures, natural situations, and warm 
colors. Written in a quiet key, it is yet 
moving, and the letter describing the fort- 
unate sale of Roger's painting sends a tear 
of sympathetic joy to the reader's eye. 
Roger iJerkely was a young american art 
student in Paris, called home by the mor- 
tal sickness of his mother, and detained at 
home by the spendthriftness of his father 
and the embarrassment which had thereby 
overtaken the family affairs. Roger is 
obliged for the time to abandon his art 
work, and takes a situation in a mill, and 
this trying diversion from his puri)ose is 
his 'probation.' How he profits by this 
loss is shown in the result. The mill-life 
gives Mrs. Campbell opportunity to ex- 
press herself characteristically in behalf of 
down-trodden * labor.' The whole story is 
simple, natural, sweet, and tender." 
[ Boston "Literary World." 358 

ROLAND BLAKE, [by Silas W. 
Mitchell : Houghton, 1886.] "The real 
interest of the story is to be found toward 
the end, in the uncommonly sweet and 
idyllic love-story, with its touch of melo- 
drama. If it were not for Dr. Mitchell's 
firm grasp upon character, and the true 
and discriminating hand with which he 
paints it, together with his ability to inter- 
est the reader in that process of character 
.growth which interests him, all of the 
story that precedes Blake's wooing by the 
seaside (save the war-scenes) would drag, 
—the milieu being thin, the *dramatis per- 
sonae' scanty, and the action slow. But, 
as we have said, the studies of character 
are capital, and they would compensate 
for much. Olivia is one of the purest girl 
figures presented in fiction for a long time ; 
she is not less well understood than ihe 
grosser and more worldly people of the 
book, nor less solidly bodied-forth, but an 
elusive and tender perfume hovers abotit 
her, and for once we understand as well 
as the author why the hero falls in love 
with the heroine. . . And when we say 
that Roland Blake is good, but hearty ; hi- 
minded, but not morbid; inflexibly true, 
just, and uprit, but not a prig, and as 



much alive as if he were the villain of the 
book instead of the hero, the reader will 
understand that Dr. Mitchell has done 
something worth while. In seeing such 
an excellent fellow safely maried to so 
lovely a girl we have a hearty pleasure, 
which we should not know how to justify 
by canons of criticism. We must not 
neglect to say that, tho Dr. Mitchell is as 
true to real life as we could ask, he sur- 
rounds all his story, and especially the 
courtship between these two, with a 
tender, poetic atmosfere, which is the final 
charm of a charming novel." [Church 
Review. 359 

ROOT-BOUND [etc.] by Rose (Terry) 
Cooke: Congregational Pub, Society, 
1885. 

ROSE IN BLOOM [by Louisa M. 
Alcott: i?o6cris, 1877.] "is the sequel 
to 'Eight Cousins' [No. 239], and begins 
with the return of Rose, Uncle Alic and 
Phoebe from their travels in Europe. The 
cousins are united as before, with this 
difterence only, that during the 2 years 
passed abroad, the indescribable change 
between childhood and youth and maiden- 
hood has taken place, and those who 
parted as boys and girls meet as men and 
women, and see each other with difierent 
eyes. Rose, the heroine, is. an excellent 
girl, who gains the hearty admiration of 
the reader for herfilauthropic plans, and 
his hearty sympathy as well, in her doubts 
and disappointments. The book is prae- 
emhiently a love-story, and one in which 
both young people and their elders will 
find interest. Its tone is thoroly sweet? 
and wholesome, bringing to mind in many 
ways *Little Women,' [No. 74] and like 
that it is full of brit and funny sayings and 
doings, often so intermingled with pathetic 
and tender touches that we feel uncertain 
whether it behooves us most to \M or to 
wipe our eyes." [ Library Table. 360 

ROSES OF SHADOW. "[ by T : Russell 
Sullivan: Scrihner, 1885.J "A piece 
of amateur water-color may easily produce 
an agreeable sensation, despite the absence 
of professional skill and confidence. There 
is a quality of refinement about such work. 
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the out-come of good-breeding and good 
taste, which one accepts with satisfaction 
as a genuinely good thing. This is what 
makes Mr. Suliivuu's timid novel, with its 
faint strokes, a book better worth reading 
than some which can more surely stand 
the test of ci-iticism. The quality of re- 
finement which pervades it is an agreeable 
quality. Even the club scenes take a 
harmless impropriety ; there is no swagger 
about them» and one feels that a man of 
the world does not necessarily smell of 
brandy. More than this, there is a dis- 
position to depend for interest upon real 
sentiment. One is honestly asked to care 
for a man who has been disappointed in 
love, and to be glad that a woman has 
escaped an unhappy mariage. We do not 
know that any great thing is to be ex- 
pected from this writer, but if he will 
develop from a decorative into a construct- 
ive artist and retain all his tiueness of 
tone, one has reason to hope for fiction of 
a quiet sort which may be genuinely good 
and interesting." [Atlantic.]— "There is 
a certain ingenuity in the story of 'Roses 
of Shadow.' It is not a pretty, or wise, 
or particularly entertaining story; but a 
mere will-o'-the wisp of a plot keeps the 
reader reading, from sheer curiosity as to 
what it can all be about. The sequel 
hardly proves worthy of the curiosity, but 
the book is uuique in its ability to keep 
you reading what you don't particularly 
like." [Critic] — "Granting all these de- 
fects, the book is still very entertaining, 
and does not in the end leave the im- 
pression of sadness threatened by the 
Niagara episode. The style is at once easy 
and refined, conveying most happily that 
atmosfere of good bi-eeding and polite 
society which is indispensable to the novel 
of manners, but which so many of them 
lamentiibly fail of. Tlie descriptions have 
the pleasant quality of not' too much, ex- 
cept perhaps the scenes at Niagara, and 
those are fine in themselves, only they 
over-w6t the story. The bits of Boston 
are picturesque and original, and this last 
means the more that they come after Mr. 
James and Mr. HoweUs. Of characters 



we find far more interesting than any of 
the leading personages an Italian artist 
and his New-England wife, of an incon- 
gruity and a sympathy each equally dellt- 
ful. The book unquestionably promises a 
future." [Nation. 361 

RUBINA [N.-Y., Gregory, 1864.] 
"is a close and detailed picture of New- 
£ngland life and character. The poor 
young orfans have a dismal time of it 
among their hard and coarse relatives. 
The sterner forms of Poritunism are well 
depicted. The scene at the funeral of 
poor Denis, with its harrowing and de- 
nunciatory sermon over the corpse of the 
innocent girl, is powerful and ti*ue. The 
character of the 'help,' Debby, is drawn 
from life and is admirably conceived and 
sustained. The book is, however, melan- 
choly and monotonous. So many young 
and generous hearts beating themselves 
forever against the sharp stones of the 
baldest utilitarianism ; so many brit minds 
drifting into despair in the surrounding 
chaos of obstinate, stolid, and perverse 
ignorance ! It is a sadder book than 'The 
Mill on the Floss,' of which it reminds us. 
How the aspiring and imaginative must 
suffer iu an atmosfere so cold and bliting!" 
[Continental. 362 

RIJTLEDGE, see PH(EBE. 

SAY AND SEAL. [by Susan & 
Anna B. Warner: Lippincott, I860.] 
"The scenes of this clever novel— for it 
has great merit, notwithstanding its faults 
of style,~are laid in the very unromautic 
state of Connecticut. Not in a forsaken 
and neglected hamlet, but near a brIt, 
thriving village, full of school committees, 
bustling spinsters, busy workmen, and 
money-making shop-keepers, all unsofis- 
ticated,but very shrewd. There is the 
busy old housekeeper and her bustling 
dauter, both bubbling over with simplicity 
and activity. The inquisitive old maid, of 
staid manners, and hily moral, is painted 
to the very life. There is also a Mr. 
Linden, an eccentric schoolmaster, who is 
everybody's guest, talks learnedly on all 
manner of subjects, and contrives not to 
make himself understood on any. Mr. 
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Linden is an excessively dull gentleman, 
but our authors have succeeded in making 
him perform well an interesting part in 
the story. The book is a clever and well- 
drawn picture of life in the country, and 
our fair authors have succeeded in invest- 
ing it with a deep interest, notwithstand- 
ing the ruf quality of the materials they 
had to work with. It may be objected 
by some, that the dialog is at times heavy, 
and perhaps too diffuse." [ Crayon. 363 
SEA ISLAND ROMANCE (A), [by 
Wm. Ferry Brown, New York: 
Alden, 1888.] **It is with considerable 
delicacy of touch that the character of the 
Sout hern heroine is drawn. The texture of 
the whole stoiy is dainty and graceful. Its 
outline is simple ; merely thatof a youth and 
maiden who would fall in love with each 
other, absolutely ignoring the fact that 
there had been a war before they were 
born in which their fathers had been on 
opposite sides. By turns one finds himself 
in sympathy with the angry fathers and 
with the young culprits, with the Southern 
planter and ex-colonel who despises his 
thrifty Northern ex-general n^bor for 
making money out of fosfate rock, and 
with the Northerner's scorn for the ex- 
Confederate's hauteur and overbearing 
pride. The escape of the lovers is the case 
of Lord Ullin's dauter dualized, for in this 
modern instance the two fathers stand on 
the shore and beseech the storm to spare 
each his child, which it happily does, and 
they come back very securely united and 
forgive their fathers for having tried to 
separate them." [Critic. 364 

SE ACLIFF [ by J : W : De Forest : 
Boston, Phillips y 1859.] "is a very read- 
able novel, artful in plot, effective in char- 
iicterization, and brilliant in style. *The 
Mystery of the Westervelts' is a mystery 
which excites the reader's curiosity at 
the outset and holds his pleased attention 
to the end. The incidents are so contrived 
that the secret is not anticipated until it 
is unveiled, and then the explanation is 
itself a surprise. The characters are gen- 
erally strongly conceived, skilfully dis- 
criminated, and happily combined. The 



delineation of Mr. Westervelt, the father 
of the heroine, is especially good. Irreso- 
lute in th6t, impotent in will, and only 
occasionally fretted by circumstances into 
a feeble activity, he is an idmost painfully 
accurate representation of a class of men 
who drift throu life without any power of 
self-direction. Mrs. Westervelt has equal 
moral feebleness with less brain, and her 
character is a study in practical psychol- 
ogy. Somerville, the villain of the piece, 
who unites the disposition of Doraitianus 
to the manners of Chesterfield, is the piti- 
less master of this female slave. The 
coquettish Iklrs. Van Leer is a prominent 
personage of the story ; and her shallow 
malice and pretty deviltries are most 
effectively represtmted. She is not only a 
flirt in outward actions, but a flirt in soul, 
and lier perfection in impertinence almost 
rises to genius. All these characters be- 
tray patient meditation, and the author's 
hold on them is rarely relaxed. A novel 
evincing so much intellectual labor, writ- 
ten in a style of careful elaboration, and 
extiibiting so much skill in the develop- 
ment of the story, can scarcely fail of a 
success commensurate with its merits." 
[ Atlantic. 365 

SIDNEY, [by Ma. [Wade] (Camp- 
bell) Delanb: Houghton, 1890.] A 
beautifully told story, whose pathos is 
relieved from painful ness by the frequent 
interposition of delltfully humorous scenes. 
Its only fault is the unreal seeming of the 
"milieu" which, tho charming, has the 
effect of being a study after british novels 
rather than from observation at home. ''In 
•'Sidney," Mrs. Deland asks In a world 
where death is inevitable, is it worth the 
while to love? So far as one can reach her 
conclusion throu the characteristic and curi- 
ous impersonality and impartiality of her 
style it is the Tennysonian, rather than the 
Dantean view,— that " 'Tis better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at 
all," rather than that "it is truth the poet 
sings That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is 
remembering happier things." ''Sidney" 
is painted with a touch as firm and as 
delicate as that which gave us "John 
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Ward". The canvas is larger, and more 
crowded with figures, and it is not the char- 
acters who embody and present the pur- 
pose who are most real, and therefore 
artistically successful, but the collateral 
and subordinate characters, who, being in 
the bacliground, have nothing to do but be 
comfortably natural and human. Sidney 
herself has almost as little hold on our 
apprehension as has Undine : while Mrs. 
Paul and Kate, and even pathetically color- 
IcJis little Miss Sally, come instantly 
into our acceptance with a step that rings 
healthily clear on every day ground. 'Tlie 
tale is of a man whose whole interest in 
existence is so centred in his wife that on 
her death he becomes a pessimist. Sidney 
is his only child, and from her infancy he 
makes it his care to rear her in his own 
beliefs: chief among tliem that love is the 
most monstrous mistake and irony in tlie 
universe, and is to be shunned as the most 
dreadful pestilence of life. [The following 
is from a review of "Margaret Jermine'% 
London, 188G:— *'A peculiar father is re- 
sponsible for the peculiar infancy, educa- 
tion, and subsequent fortunes of the 
heroine. Ill despair at the loss of his wife, 
he rushes from the worship of love to an 
opposite extreme, in which he discovers, 
declares, and would fain propagate a ti- 
losofy which shall exclude love, and here- 
with suffering, from the human race. He 
is mad enuf to try the experiment in so- 
ber earnest on his only chikU"] The pur- 
pose of the tale is to show how Sidney ex- 
changed these beliefs for others, more hope- 
ful, if scarcely more usual, and how she 
bore the tests imposed on her by this literal 
change of heart. As we have said, the 
dependent plots and subordinate charact- 
ers are very delitfully done, and are very 
living and instant in their appeal to our 
human interest. The scenes between Mrs. 
Paul and her son, and her sou's very brill- 
iant and very human wife, the Kate who 
Is emfatically the most signal success of 
the book, are something quite wonderful 
in their grafic truth and pungent humor. 
Little Miss Sally, and her exasperating 
lover, in whose tinal eutrauce into a mon- 



astery we fei-vently acquiesce, are also 
admirable types, tho we cannot, with Mrs. 
Deland, deprecate the natural and whole- 
some contempt of healthy ftiinds, for the 
man who, to the continual hurt of his fel- 
lows, pauses to wfi a strained and morbid 
scruple against his obvious and honorable 
duty. Despite the somewhat gray atmos- 
fere of the book, there are no tears in it. 
It moves throuoilt in the dry lit of earnest 
purpose and well-wrot art; it takes Its 
place without challenge In the ranks of 
thoroly good literature; and it adds a fresh 
leaf to the enduring laurels won by the 
author of '*John Ward." [Boston Tran- 
script.] — "It is so curiously destitute of 
local color, so painstakingly supplied with 
english frases, habits and names, that not 
until after reading many chapters, and 
turning back to satisfy speculation on this 
point, is it found that Mercer, where the 
scene is laid, is a manufacturing town 
somewhere in Pennsylvania. True, the 
american cloven foot peeps out, here and 
there, in incidental allusions to ' ice-cream', 
*the Perry ville plank-road% and 'eggs at 35 
cents a dozen% but in chief part, the tone 
of the story is so denationalized as to sug- 
gest aflectation in the author. . . Little is 
there beyond an occasional hum from the 
world of workaday, a whiff of factory 
smoke drifting across a paragraf, to sug- 
gest that Mrs. Deland's men and women 
are of our time and land." [Critic. 366 

SILVER PITCHERS, [by Louisa M. 
Alcott: Roberts,— Low, 1876.] '*The 
first story in Miss Alcott-s volume is a 
pretty temperance tale. It tells how three 
beautiful young girls made a league to 
induce the young men of their acquain- 
tance to forswear the use of wine or 
stimulants. The young ladies in Miss 
Alcott's tale are americans, and tht: con- 
ditions of american society are somewhat 
different from ours, so that english girls, 
whilst adopting the spirit, must carry out 
the details according to their own sense of 
ingenuity and propriety." [ Atheua3um.367 

SIMPLE HEART ( A) [ by S . . IUrn- 
WELL ELLiorr: N.-Y., Ireland, 1S87.] "is 
the story of a man who failed— always a 
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pathetic subject,— and it is made more 
pathetic because it was the man's success 
which wrdt his failure. A simple-hearted 
carpenter in one of the ruf towns of 
Texas, he became a preacher, and 
raised the people to a level above his own, 
until they cried out for finer manners, a 
handsome church, and all which goes 
therewith. The humor in the little- tale is 
as marked as the pathos, and while the 
whole is told realistically, with no attempt 
at rhetoric or analysis, it forms an imagina- 
tive bit of iiisit into character and life that 
redeems it from being a mere f otograf of 
the commonplace and makes it a valuable 
study as well as a beautiftil and touching 
story." [Critic. 368 

SOCIAL EXPERIMENT (A) [by 
Annie Eliza (Pidgeon) Searing : Put- 
nam, 1885.] "is a quiet, refined, 
elevated story, a little thin perhaps in 
its portrayal of personality, a little 
Jacking in color, somewhat too insist- 
ent of ethical theories, but a pure, woman- 
ly, helpful story, creditable alike to the 
author's mind and heart. The influence 
of *George Eliot' is distinctly perceptible ; 
rather, however, in the governing motives 
of the tale than in the method of its ex- 
pression. The social experiment consists 
in the transplanting of a pretty and intelli- 
gent village girl to a home of wealth in 
New- York, where with native intuition 
she soons adapts herself to her new sur- 
roundings, and becomes a social success. 
*She had a way of pushing unwelcome 
thots behind her at all times, and without 
distinctly planning to be selfish, took Hhe 
goods thcgods provide, nor asked the rea- 
son why.' How the ties of her early years 
titened when she th6t them severed for- 
ever, how at length she hears the message 
that no real happiness can come to her 
unless she takes up her burden, and by 
self-sacrifice makes reparation for her sel- 
fish neglect of duty ; and how she returns 
to the crude, hard conditions of her girl- 
hood, to work out that self-sacrifice, and 
how at last she finds peace — this the author 
relates with sincerity and enthusiasm, 
appealing always to the better side of 



human nature, and not often appealing in 
vain." [Boston "Literary World." 369 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS, [by "H: 
Hayes," i.e.,E. [W.] (O.) Kirk: Tick- 
wor, 1887.] ''There is. however, no such 
reward in store for those who wearily 
plod along with the *Sons and Daughters' 
of a suburb of Philadelphia. Tlie im- 
possible creatures of the vanishing romance 
fulfilled their mission, such as it was, much 
more satisfactorily than do these dreary 
and insipid misrepresentations of actual 
life and thot." [Nation. 370 

STEP ASIDE (A) [by C, Dunning 
[WoODl: Houghton, 1886.] *'is a love- 
story, with the old fashioned theme of love 
versus luxury. We can hardly agree with 
the morality of the conclusion, that a man 
should mary his sweetheart before he sees 
his way clear to support her, lest a richer 
may steal her meanwhile ; but the lesson 
with reasonable limits — that is, that with 
youth and health, love and a very simple 
householding should be enuf for honest 
hearts, and desire for luxury should never 
stand in the way — is undoubtedly a sound 
one. *A Step Aside' has throu all its first 
part quite an idyllic touch, with the fine 
old french father, the pretty Pauline, and 
the excellent Hugh, After the father's 
death it darkens to a threat of the tragic, 
in which the writer evidently feels uncom- 
fortable, tho she does not allow her hand 
to tremble till she has carried the lovers 
safe throu to a somewhat shorn and tem- 
pered 'happiness ever after'." [Overland.] 
— '*It is no lit thing to have done with so 
firm a hand. To depict nice shades of 
character and action without quibbling; to 
present the commonplaces of life without 
dwelling unnecessarily upon ignoble de- 
tails; to be natural without being loose, 
and real without using an H H H pencil ; 
to disclose the foundation of character 
without eternally fumbling at the roots of 
life; to be sturdily moral without being 
goody-goody; to draw people who are 
perfectly distinct without exaggeration of 
their characteristics, — to do all this is to do 
what belongs to a strong artist working in 
severely plain materials: and this Miss 
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Dunning has accompUshed with a success 
which excites our admiration, and leads 
us to praise with ^scarcely a reservation 
a book which is throu and throu an honest 
piece of work." [Atlantic. 3T1 

STORY OF A WALL-FLOWER [by 
"Dorothy Prescott", in New-England 
Magazine, Jan. 1891.] deserves as much 
praise, and for the same merits, as was 
given to '*Poor Mr. Ponsonby." These 
tales are almost unique in that, being stories 
of society, they show no traces of imita- 
tion, conscious or unconscious, of english 
models, and in the striking originality of 
the central situation. ,. 372 

STORY OF AN OLD NEW-ENG- 
LAND TOWN, [Cupples,l^M\ = No. 
187. 

STORY OF HELEN TKOY see Helen 
Troy. 

STORY OF MARGARET KENT (The) 
[by "H: Hayes," i. e., E. [W.] (O.) 
Kirk : Ticknor, 1886.] ^Ms neither a new 
nor a pleasant one. It is told with a cer- 
tain degree of facility, however, which 
gives it the air of a commonplace, clever 
piece of fiction-writing. There is no luck 
of incidents or situations, nor of characters 
not well enuf drawn to be worthy of praise, 
nor yet poorly enuf drawn to deserve un- 
qualified censure. The novel, in a word, 
is commonplace throu(5iit. . . From the 
character of the book as a whole, however, 
one is inclined to think that the author has 
tolerably succeeded in what he set out to 
do, and one remembers that *Not failure, 
but low aim is crime'." [Nation.]— *ats 
interest is the more striking because it 
depends, in one direction, only upon perfect 
simplicity of detail, and in another upon 
the somewhat hackneyed sensationalism 
of severe illnesses with remarkable cures 
of the people whom it is desirable to cure 
and the death of uncomfortable people 
who^ are better out of the way. It is a 
pity that it dwells upon a divorce, even 
tho the husband and wife are not divorced 
after all, and there are rather too many 
lovers in the story for belief, and the suc- 
cessful one is apparently the result of 
being obliged to have a hero of some kind. . . 



For a society novel it gives the graceful 
worldliness of fashionable New-York 
with piquant vividness." [Critic. 373 

STRANGERS AND WAYFARERS. 
[by S.. O. Jkwett: Houghton, 1890.] 
"Every such volume of her work is sure 
to be delltful, and this well maintains the 
regard we have given to those gone before. 
In the hour of her hiest success she can 
hardly have surpassed 'The Town Poor,' 
or * A Winter Courtship* or 'By the Morn- 
ing Boat.' In these, — as in all others, 
indeed, — there is acute observation, deep 
sympathy, a delltful humor, and a fine 
literary art. No one, we think, writes 
such short stories as Miss Jewett. Others 
equal her at some points — may, at single 
points, even surpass her; but the complete 
result of her labor is a cameo, carved, 
polished, and finished, which bears study 
and yields pleasure at every point. She 
has worked her New-England field well, 
and has drawn so many characters from it 
that one mit fear repetition, yet there is no 
appearance of this. As human character 
is so different the real artist can draw it in 
a thousand different forms without repeat- 
ing. And to our view Miss Jewett is a 
true artist." [American. 374 

SUCCESSFUL MAN (A). [by**JuLlEN 
Gordon", i. e., Julia (Storrow) Cruger: 
Lippincotty 1890.] ** Daniel Lawton, at 
the age of 45, after having led a studious 
life among books, a progressive one among 
men and aff*airs, and a negative domestic 
existence as the husband of a worthy but 
uninspiring woman and the father of happy 
children, finds himself, by his enthusiastic 
nomination for the governorship of his 
state, the hero of the hour. All society is 
open to him. His entrance into that social 
stratum where living has become one of 
the fine arts is throu the guidance of one of 
those seductive women whose very fasci- 
nation for men of character often consists 
In their superiority to the *beau monde.' 
Constance Gresham was an * elegante' both 
by environment and temperament; but she 
had the desire for fuller life, and she was 
dangerous to Daniel Lawton for just that 
reason. She recognized the force and tlie 
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original feeling of the man ; and these she 
wished to turn to account for her glory : so 
she made him the fashion in her world. 
But the nicety of the question is not the 
sincerity of the love between Mrs. Gresh- 
am and Dan Lawton ; it is the recognition 
of the situation by Mrs. Lawton, and by 
the reader, who, more clearly than that 
stunned and groping woman, realizes that 
this is one of the irreftitable facts of life, 
especially of american political life. The 
question is psychic, not ethical ; even Mrs. 
Lawton in her dull pain saw clearly that 
while she had settled into an absorbed and 
routine domesticity, hardly interestmg 
herself in her husband's career, he had 
gone on doubling the 5 talents which had 
been given him until he was entering into 
that reward which worldly capacity com 
mands. It is here, when husband and 
wife are driving together, when she speaks, 
when he remembers all she has been to 
him, that the story closes— how we shall 
not divulge." [Critic. 375 

SUPERIOR WOMAN (A), [by Jane 
(WooLSEY) Yardley: RohertSy 1885.] 
"The style of the work is easy, un- 
affected, and lucidly simple; its inci- 
dents, tho by no means startling or even 
striking, are such as are well adapted to 
the end of developing the character of the 
heroine. . . The scene is laid in the city ot 
New-York and its environs, and the fact 
that there is no exhaustive study of the 
fashionable life of that city is one which 
calls for grateful praise." [American. 376 

SUSY L— 'S DIARY [by Eliza J.. 
Cate.] **had a wide and deserved popu- 
larity because of its purity of style and 
delicate delineation of character. The 
scene is laid in a New-Hampshire village, 
and the story embodies much of what was 
best and truest in New England country 
life half a century since." [Boston **Lit- 
erary World." 377 

SWORD OF DAMOCLES (The), [by 
Anna K.. (Green) Rohlfe : Putnam^ 
1881.] "On the whole the influence of the 
work is not bracing ; there is the smell of 
the lamp about it; it is morbid, sensution- 
al, hysterical: it lacks repose, humor, 



pronounced articulation and anatomy. 
The style is wearisomely prolix, and the 
conversation of the characters has uuilorm- 
ly a school-girl formality and Johnsonian 
pomposity which is both tedious and comic. 
As a study of New-York life, however, 
the work deserves to meet success." 
[American. 378 

TAKEN BY SIEGE [Lippincott, 1887.] 
"tells the story of a country boy who goes 
to New-York to try his fortune as a jour- 
nalist. Finally becomes managing editor, 
and maries the prima donna. There is an 
air of ingenuousness about the book which 
half redeems it, but it is an innocent story 
enuf." [Atlantic. 379 

TENDER RECOLLECTIONS OF 
IRENE MAOGILLICUDDY (THE) [by 
Laurence Olipiiant : Blackwood^— 
Harper^ 1878.] *'is worth noticing as an 
attempt, which has evidently made a hit, 
to portray from a foreign point of view 
the manners of New-York. It is interests 
ing to notice what it is that has struck the 
author as the leading characteristics of the 
society which chiefly congregates in that 
expensive quarter. The freedom and the 
"smartness" of the young ladies, and the 
part played by maried men of a certain 
age in bringing them out, guiding their 
first steps in society, presiding at their 
d6but in the ^'german." entertaining them 
at evening repasts at Delmonico's— these 
points had been already more or less suc- 
cessfully touched upon, liut the great 
feature of New-York fashion is the eager- 
ness and energy displayed by mariageable 
maidens in what is vulgarly called "hook- 
ing" a member of the English aristocracy *" 
[Nation. 380 

THEIli PILGRIMAGE [by C : D. 
Warner : Harper, 1886.] "is the fruit of 
a happy idea, brilliantly conceived and well 
carried out. The idea of twisting together 
a love story and a panorama of travel is 
indeed not new. . . Mr. Warner's story, if 
such it may be called, has however, a much 
wider range of scenery for its accommoda- 
tion, and is rather more a series of water- 
ing-place sketches than a novel. As such 
it is delitf ul. His fresh humor^ his keen 
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eye for the traits which distinguish the 
commonplace from its brother common- 
place, and his well-defined but equally 
well-restrained sympathetic quality, always 
dashed with just a touch of cynicism, and 
sometimes, it must be admitted, yielding to 
fits of fastidiousness. Nevertheless few 
men could have tasted the changing fases 
of summer life at all leading eastern water- 
ing-places with a more just appreciation of 
all, and it is instructive as well as delltful 
to follow him." [American. 381 

THIEF IN THE NIGHT (THE). [by H. 
[E ..] (P.)Spofford : Boberts, 1872.] "The 
impression which this novel makes is a 
very curious one. The author sins against 
reality both by improbabilities of fact and 
impossibilities of sentiment. There is a 
misplaced splendor about it, a tawdry 
elegance, in which our New-England 
*Ouida' delits, which is as incongruous as a 
masquerade dress in a horse-car. The 
characters flaunt about in brocades and 
silks and satins; they dine off gold, and 
never speak without alliteration. They 
are as elegant as the ladies and gentlemen 
on tailors* pattern sheets, but look to see 
what they really are, and you find some- 
thing equally offensive by reason of its 
silliness and its wickedness." [Nation. 382 

THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION 
[by F.. [E..] (H.) Burnett: Osgood, 
1883.] "is the story, in its main lines, of a 
young woman entering Washington society 
just as a young oflicor in the army— who if 
he had staid longer in Washington would 
doubtless have won the young woman — 
left for the frontier. After 8 years. Col, 
Tredennis returns to find Bertha the wife 
of a man who is iTt-minded and selfish. 
She has apparently thrown herself into 
society from a love of power and a pursuit 
of happiness, but the return of the friend 
of her youth is the occasion for a better 
knowledge of her. She has secretly re- 
tained her love of him, which has grown 
more intense with the decline of her respect 
for her husband. Throu one administra- 
tion we are allowed to see the torture of 
this unhappy woman. Outwardly she is 
the britest, the gayest, of mortals, and little 



by little these arts are made use of by her 
husband to accomplish corrupt ends. Col. 
Trotlennis looks on in anguish. He refuses 
to abandon his faith in her, but that faith 
nmst rest upon recollection and occasional 
glimpses of her real nature; the sTt which 
is offered him is of a heartless, restless 
woman. . . It is plain that Wash- 
ington society has given Mrs. Burnett 
much food for reflexion, and the lives of 
the men and women who draw their bread 
from official patronage are depicted with 
power and earnestness. There is much 
that is in protest against corruption, and 
there are glimpses of political life as seen 
from the interior." [Atlantic.]— *'The 
book is full of charm and intelligence. . . 
It is exquisitely femininCj — full of the soft 
frou-frou of silken gowns, the odor of 
heliotrope, the sparkle of jewels on pretty 
hands, and the flutter of gracefully wielded 
fans. In fact, the interest of the book 
centres in Bertha, who is one of the pret- 
tiest figures in recent fiction: she fills the 
stage, and the men, who are subordinate 
characters, fall into appropriate positions, 
—the professor,, the fact of whose pater- 
nity surprises himself, and who studies 
Bertha,— Richard Amory, who is Bertha's 
husband and the father of her children, 
but who, wrapped in love of himself and 
his objects, allows her to become 'une 
femme incomprise,'— Col. Tredennis, who 
loved Bertha from the first, but did not 
speak at the rit time, hence is silent and 
faithful,— 4rbuthnot, in love with Bertha, 
senators, etc., all admiring Bertha and 
revolving about her.— The Westoria Land 
Scheme, which gradually absorbs Amory, 
makes him use every effort in his power to 
promote its success, and he puts his wife 
into doubtful positions,— compelling her to 
do a little lobbying for him with her circle 
of admiring senators. But Bei'tha fits her 
way throu her diflficulties valiently to the 
end, and we could wish her better reward- 
ed at the last. The final solution of the 
problem the incidents of the story have 
created is pathetic and hopeless." [Lip- 
pincott's. 383 

THROUGH WINDING WAYS, [by 
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EiXBN W. Olnby [Kirk] : Lippincott, 
1879.] "There is always a catastrophe in 
Miss Oliiey's stories, but in this the ending 
is better than common. The interest does 
not flag at all, tho we have found ourselves 
giving a si of relief at its turning out so 
well. There are some unhappy things in 
it, but the characters generally are noble." 
[Boston ^'Literary World.'' 384 

TINKLING CYMBALS [by Edgar 
Fawcett: Osgood, 1884.] **is designed 
to show the hollowness of modern fashion 
as contrasted with that land of ideals and 
ideas which borders on the coast of that 
other land called Bohemia. Leah Romill y, 
its heroine, is the dauter of a lady who, in 
her ardent youih, had scaled the lecturer's 
platform at a time when to do so involved 
grave things. . . The end of this experience 
is to leave Mrs. Romilly stigmatized for 
life as a person of eccentric or immoral 
notions. Her younj and beautiful dauter, 
bred among reformers and ^earnest thinli- 
ers,' hankers, with a perfectly natural 
reaction, after that other world where 
people are content to be beautiful and well 
mannered and well dressed, to take things 
litly, amuse themselves easily and constant- 
ly, and not worry about ^subjects'. This 
world she finds in Newport, and she maries 
one of its denizens, a pet of society, charm- 
ing and accomplished, who, with a rapid- 
ity of decadence known only to the theater, 
becomes within a twelvemonth an unmiti- 
gated, drunken brute; and poor Leah 
arrives at her real happiness only after Iiis 
opportune death further in the story." 
[Boston ^^Literary World." 385 

TRANSPLANTED ROSE (A) [by 
M.. E.. (Wilson) Sherwood: Harper, 
1882.] "carries its own scented atmosfere 
and the britness of its coloring along with 
it, and give« a detailed account of the splen- 
dors of New York life, which, if material 
and prosaic, has at least the merit of 
intense realism. . . The society we enter is 
not alone fashionable, it is correct; and it 
is the author's function not only to show 
the privileges and delits of the few, but to 
moralize upon the weaknesses of human 
nature in not keeping itself wholesome 



under the temptations of wealth and 
position. The heroine, Rose, a breezy 
Western girl, comes to visit her aunt in 
New-York, and meets successes which 
are in themselves troubles, since she is raw, 
untutored, undisciplined either by exper- 
ience or good taste in the code of polite 
manners. Her progress is, however, rapid 
and the climax of her success (mariage to 
an englishman of rank), shows, no doubt, 
the fitting reward of virtue for all ameri- 
can girls. If a thread of sensationalism 
and melodrama had been excluded from 
the little book, it would better have pre- 
sented the ideas which the writer wished 
to convey, besides being pleasanter and 
more readable." [Lippincott's. 386 

TRITONS [by E. L. Hynner: Boston, 
Lockwoodf 1878.] '*is a wholesome and 
good humored tale of New- York life. . . 
Both stories are above the average, and 
impress cue as being the facile work of a 
clever and ngreeable man. There is real 
humor in each, especially in the too rare 
appearances of the gentleman in Tritons 
with a mania for china and interior decor- 
ation. *Our drawing-room', he remarks 
casually at breakfast, 'is conmionplace and 
inartistic. My design is to have the floor 
laid in ' Marque terie' of difterent varieties 
of irish oak : to have the walls covered 
with Japanese stamped leather, with a 
dado of ebonized cherry carved in cameo, 
after a mediaeval design of hunting scenes 
and insignia for which I have drawings. 
The cieling I shall have painted in panels 
and cross-hatched with ebonized moldings, 
while for the frieze I am going to have a 
fac-simile cast of the Parthenon frieze 
actually set in the wall. What do you 
think of that, my dear?' — *I think it will be 
a jumble of an early english castle, a Jap- 
anese palace, and a grecian temple, all 
shaken up and poured into a yankee parlor : 
and it will be f ritful ; but then you know 
I have no intuitive perception,"— It is the 
legitimate function of Mr. By oner's raillery 
to touch off the follies of respectable 
society. When he essays to irradiate with 
a glare of unnatural cheerfulness the lodg- 
ings of a crippled fireman, and to reduce 
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to a series of jingling rimes the 'short and 
simple annals of the poor,' he fails." [At- 
lantic. 387 

TRUE TO A TYPE, [by Ro. Clel- 
and: Black^cood, 1887.] "The hero of 
Mr. Cleland's story of unpolished ameri- 
can life is not an exact replica of Enoch 
Arden, tho there are several points of 
resemblance in the 2 characters. Joseph 
May lor is true to a type in a more tragical 
fashion than the Laureate's hero, but the 
pathos excited by his misfortunes is not so 
pure and tender as that which is created 
by the poem. . . The gifts displayed by the 
author of *True to a Type' are well suited 
to the telling of a luimorous narrative of 
provincial existence in New En^l^nd, 
and it is a pity tiiat Mr. CI el and was not 
satisfied with a more commonplace plot. 
As for humor, there is plenty of a kind." 
[Athenaium. 388 

TmiMPS. [by G: W: Curtis, Harper, 
— Low, 1S61.] "The materials are drawn 
from the many-colored exhibitions of fash- 
ionable and commercial life in New York; 
and they are wrot into a cabinet of por- 
traitures which vividly reflect the familiar 
traits of the original." [Harper's]— "If 
this novel be, as it professes, a picture of 
american town life, America in general, 
and New-Vork in particular, must be a 
dreadfully vulgar place. The vulgarity is 
not on the surface,— not a vulgarity of 
mere manner, dress, or ac€eut,~but a vul- 
garity which is innate, that oozes out at 
every pore; a vulgarity which seems to be 
congenital, as naturalists say, and to have 
been, moreover, handed down tlirou many 
generations. The vulgarity of worldliness 
pervades every page of this picture of New- 
York society; it is as tho the universe 
were suddenly changed into one great 
stock-exchange, where to make money 
and to spend it upon fine upholstery, fine 
dinners, and fine dress are the being's end 
and aim of all human creatures, — the chief 
end of man and Ids whole duty. There is 
no ideal, no disguise of science, art, fame, 
or antiquity; it is ail being in business and 
making money in order to live in the 
abundance of material luxury; or else, 



being in business, to fail and become poor, 
to live in a small house, and to wear a limp 
white cravat, which, in this novel, at least, 
is always the outward and visible sign of 
having been unfortunate in business. If 
this novel be a picture of the manners of 
the day, all we can say* is that America 
must be a dreadful place to be obliged to 
live in, — one great provincial town, with 
no metropolis in the distance, where better 
things mit at least be hoped for, whether 
to be realized or not." [Athenaeum. 389 

TULIP TLACE [by Virginia \Y. 
Johnson: Harper, 1S86.] "even if it 
does not strike one as a remarkably good 
portrait of New-York, is nevertheless 
full of a grateful vitality and vividness 
which make it an extremely interesting 
story. It has a little air of quaintness which 
seems decidedly of forein influence, and all 
its situations are too strained to be in the 
least like Mr. Howells' realism ; yet it is all 
entertaining and suggestive, and combines 
so much humor, pathos, and thdtfulness, 
that the reader is sure to be dellted with 
it." [Critic. 390 

TWICE MARRIED [by Calvin W. 
Philleo : N.-Y., I)iz <fe Edicards, 1855.] 
is "a well-told rural story with carefully 
studied descriptions of character and 
scenes Mn the steady old state of Connec- 
ticut. [Crayon.]— "Has two extremely 
good points about it,— a short racy preface 
and the quality of not pretending to be 
more than it is,— viz., a lively, readable, 
amusing story of american rural life. The 
incidents cannot be called very probable, 
but when a reader is amused he does not 
care to be critical. The hei-o's character 
is well drawn." [Atheuieum. 391 

TWO MEN. [by E.. D. (B.) Stoddard: 
Bunce, \'6{^'y.'\ "The reader will find that 
he has lited upon no ordinary novel. He 
will read it eagerly for its interest, slowly 
for its fullness, and he will lend it to those 
among his friends who have a sense for 
the uncommon, an ear for rare and fine 
melody, an eye for pature's scale of color, 
a soul to which nothing human is forein. 
By a majority of readers Mrs. Stoddard's 
book will be called queer and nothing more; 
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and, truly, nothing is easier than to find 
fault with its angularities, its abruptness, its 
needlessly sphinx-like wording ... Is it 
a Muse, this practical New-England 
woman whose story lies equally in the 
woods and in the kitchen, whose cake- 
muking goes on aA the same time with the 
plucking-out of men's and women's souls 
and holding them to the lit? It is precise- 
ly this mingling of the homely and the 
awful which gives *Two Men' its quality. 
The rude New-England sea-coast life, 
with all its austerities, bears the relation to 
the character of the book which the moors 
of Yorkshire do to C. Bronte's genius." 
[Nation, 1888,— by Emma Norton Ireland] 
— **In plo|;, in character and treatment, 
*Two'Men' is one of the most original books 
written by an american woman ; it is orig- 
inal in its goodness and in its badness ; the 
author's faults, like her merits, are al- 
most wholly her own, and not Miss Shep- 
herd's, as in the works of Miss Prescott 
[Spofford], nor C. Bronte's, as in the 
works of Miss Harding [Davis] . . . Apart 
from this intensity, the literature of the book 
is excellent. The style is exquisitely clear 
and sharp-cut : the reader is hurried to the 
end with a tireless succession of events, 
and there is a peculiar pleasure and repose 
to the interest in being made to rest at last 
solely on the fortune of Philippa and Jason. 
Altogether the novel must be accepted as 
an original expression of american feeling, 
and its characters, however exceptional, as 
veritable american types." [Nation, 1865, 
— by W: D. Howells. 392 

UNCLE 'LISHA'S SHOP, [by Row- 
land E. Robinson: Forest & Stream 
Pub. Co., 1887.] "Twenty-two sketches of 
homely life in Vermont, as it was a gen- 
eration ago. The sketches are continuous 
in so fur that they deal with the same char- 
acters, who meet for the most part in the 
shoe-shop of 'Lisha Peggs ... So much for 
the mere external features of the sketches. 
It would be a mistake to think that the 
book belonged in the category of thread- 
bare New-England dialect fiction. Mr. 
Robinson has the art of a story-teller, and 
the gift of portrait-painting; and when 



now and then he touches upon the tender- 
er side of this homely life, he does it with 
a sure hand. The compactness of his style 
is remarkable, and his eye for picturesque- 
ness in nature is keen and sympathetic, 
The book is racy, but very close to the 
soil. It is long since we have seen so 
masculine a treatment, afid in spite of the 
extreme Yankeeism of speech and frase, 
the book impresses one as singularly fresh 
and genuine." [Atlantic. 393 

UP FROM THE CAPE. [byllKZEKi- 
AH JiUTTERWORTH: £!st€Sj 1883.] "The 
pica is presented in the form of a pic- 
tured contrast between a Boston family 
and a Cape Cod family, the two heads of 
which are brothers. The story is told by 
Jefferson, the son of the Boston father. 
The latter is 41, gray, careworn, sleepless, 
and dragging himself into an early grave 
with stocks, per cents, and chloral. The 
mother is given to Newport, another son 
is enjoying himself abroad, and the father 
is slaving bis life away in the effort to feed 
the tastes of an ambitious, idle, and pleas- 
ure-loving family. Jefferson is the single 
exception, and his father's solitary comfort. 
Uncle Ehen, down on the Cape, where 
Jefferson goes to visit, is 65, but looks 
younger than his city brother: has lived a 
quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness 
and honesty, is content with such things as 
he has on the old furm, and exhibits a sim- 
ple, homely character. Aunt Desire, his 
partner, is offered as the quaint and origi- 
nal fi«,^ure of the book, and makes some 
amusement with her clam bakes, Ijer un- 
fortunate investments in the Rev. Dr. 
Garam's Colorado mines, and her visits to 
Boston doctors." [ Boston "Literary 
World.'' 394 

UrS AND DOWNS. [byE: E.Hale: 
i2o6eris,— ioio, 1873.] *'This story, deal- 
ing with the ruf and ready vicissitudes of 
practical life, contains greater variety of 
incident and character. Without reveal- 
ing the mechanism of his plot, we may say 
that Mr. Hale traces the fortunes of a 
young american from his college days, in 
which he enjoys the advantage of inherited 
wealth, to the time when, having lost all 
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by an adverse stroke of fortune, he succeeds 
in re-establishing himself in a position of 
ifldependence, and shares his well-earned 
prosperity with a charming bride. . . The 
two heroines, Jasper's Bertha and Oscar's 
charming Ruth, are simply delitful. Self- 
reliant, as are all their country-women, 
and plucky to the verge of rashness in 
their battles with adverse circumstances, 
they never lose the essential gentleness 
which is so often mistakenly associated 
with fysical or moral weakness. It is nota- 
ble, too, that, having fot their own way 
most resolutely where the conflict was 
needed, they do not disdain to find the best 
reward of their success in the retirement 
of domestic love." [Athenaeum. 395 

VIRGmiA INHERITANCE, A. [by 
E: Pendleton: Appleton, 1S8S.] *'Mr. 
Wi Chatterton, of New York, is the ritful 
owner of the Virginia plantation concern- 
ed in this little story, but in order to claim 
his inheritance he is obliged to dispossess a 
poor, proud family of southern cousins 
who have lived all their lives on the estate 
in the full belief that it belongs to them. 
Accordingly Felix Perry, a New-York 
lawyer, is sent to Virginia to acquaint the 
southern Chattertons with the fact that 
they have no legal rits to the place, and 
that they must renounce their sentimental 
ones. The lawyer does not find this task 
easy. Accident leads him to the Chatterton 
house and he becomes, against his will, do- 
mesticated with the very people he has come 
to put out of possession. He makes his mis- 
sion known and tries to find quarters else- 
where but is treated with such magnificent 
courtesy, and it is made so clear to him 
that his presence on the spot is wholly 
desirable, that he settles down more or less 
contentedly to study the Virginia Chatter- 
tons. They are one of the typical southern 
families with which novels have made us 
famili:ir. In fact our northern story- writ- 
ers go to the South for picturesque ex- 
amples and contrasts, just as english 
novelists seek them in Ireland. From 
this imaginative point of vue, the South is 
an Ireland, unconquercd and unconquer- 
able,— swelling with pride, prejudice and 



discontent; thriftless, impracticable, talk- 
ing of millions without a penny in its 
pocket, piquing itself on superior gentility 
and dining ofi" a potato. What the South 
lacks, however, (in order to maintain the 
parallel) is the Irish spirit of humor. 
These Virginia Chattertons, dilapidated 
and out-at-elbows as they are, strike us as 
too dull and solemn to be interesting. . . 
The scene soon changes from Virginia to 
New-York, where the southern Chatter- 
tons arrive to establish themselves. From 
this point the interest of the story seems to 
us submerged in the wider stream of char- 
acter and events. Mr. Pendleton's study 
of his New- York people is not so success- 
ful as of his rather well-worn southern 
types. Mrs. Denvers, for example, altho 
given a striking part, does not play it in a 
way to engage the reader^s sympathy. 
And indeed the general d^uoumcnt is 
rather too unpleasant for a story which 
has made no pretension to soar hi or pene- 
trate deep into character and motive. Its 
purpose would have been better carried 
out had it contained more lit and cheerful 
eftects." [American. 396 

WAR OF THE BACHELORS (The) 
[by G : P. Wharton : New-Orleaus, 
Wharton, 18«3.] ''is a comedy, but it is 
of an elevated tone ; it is clean and free 
from coarseness ; it is written with a good 
deal of vivacity and bonhommie; it shows 
really considerable wit and conversational 
brilliancy, and as a mirror of a fase of 
New-Orleans life, we cannot doubt that 
it is accurate and vivid. As a composition 
it lacks background, but its figures balance 
well, and its dialog is weir maintained. 
As a book there is too much of it. Con- 
densation would improve it." [Boston 
"Literary World." 397 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, [by H: 
James : Harper, 1881.] " Here the author 
pushes his acceptance of the common- 
place almost to the length of audacity, and 
the story is painfully devoid of life, or 
color, or movement, or any salient points 
whatever. The heroine is the embodiment 
of all that is common-place and flegmatic, 
and pages of exhaustive analysis are es- 
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pended in defining and explaining this 
perfectly uninteresting and ordinary young 
woman, who is laboriously shown to be 
not wholly without the feelings common 
to humanity. The substance of Uie matter 
seems to be that no girl is too stupid or 
inert to fall in love if any man should un- 
dertake to make love to her, even from 
interested motives. In the character of 
Dr. Penniman a good deal of clever insit 
is shown, and there are plenty of well- 
turned, slltly cynical remarks on the gen- 
eral order of things ; but the story drags 
sensibly from a lack or the dramatic sense 
which enables an author to show, not that 
the common-place is common-place, but 
that beneath the common-place often lie 
the elements of drama which are unper- 
ceived by the ordinary observer." [Ameri- 
can. 398 

WATCHMAN (The) [by Ja. A. Mait- 
land: N.-Y.,— ; lloutledge, 1855.] **is 
an interesting story of american life, full 
of incidents which are put together like a 
child's puzzle. No events in real life were 
ever so clean cut and so well fitted. The 
people who at the beginning of the book 
were apparently without either name or 
country find, in the la.st hundred pages, 
not only friends and relatives of the liiest 
respectability, but titles, estates, husbands, 
wives, and ail the various rewards which 
in moral stories it is customary to bestow 
upon deserving virtue, and which, being 
always consoling to the reader's sense, of 
])oetical justice, is perhaps the reason why 
such stories continue to be read by ration- 
al beings." [Athenaeum. 399 

WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS, [by H. 
(E..) (B.) Stowe: New- York, Fordy 
1875.] **This book brings us back to the 
circle of friends we meet in * My Wife and 
1% and is superior to the earlier work. . . 
Intellectual strength and beauty of style 
are not to be found in this book ; but one 
great merit it has : it is the record of quiet, 
unobtrusive, every-day life, which by 
th6tfulness make many share in the brit- 
uess of a little home in a back street. It 
shows the beauty and power of little acts 
of self-sacrifice and love, for which every 



life has ample opportunity, and which 
novelists are apt to overlook in straining 
after great deeds of heroism, which can 
enter into but few lives." [Penu Month- 
ly.]— "When a pet dog Hicks' across the 
room, and puts his nose between the 'slats' ; 
when one young lady *chippers', another 
'snickers', [Mr. W: Black frequently uses 
''sniggers" in the same sense. — W: M, G.] 
and a third has 'mirts and tifl's', we 
know not whether we are studying a 
new and enlarged english language, or 
merely a dialect chequered with express- 
ive but local flow e IS of speech. Of gram- 
mar, however, we think we do know 
something; and we should be a little 
surprised to hear a lady of good position, 
on either side of the Atlantic, say, ^I don't 
see as he has the least intention,' or, 'I 
don't see what's to object to'. . , Mrs. 
Stowe seems to advocate that kind of 
intc]sexual friendship, which, in some 
parts of our colonial empire, is cailed 
'Mulhni ng', Mulfining, in itself, is a pleas- 
ant amusement; at least, we have been 
told so by experts; but it is objected to by 
stern and experienced mammas as not 
conducing to the stern and serious busi- 
ness of matrimony. Indttcd, it is said 
that mufti ns are seldom known to get 
engaged to one another, tho of course 
there may be exceptions. A male muflin 
is consequently looked upon by mammas 
as a noxious person, who is of no use 
himself, and fritens away those who mtt 
be turned to good account. It must be 
observed, too, that a muflin is not by law 
or ('ustoni compelled to limit his patronage 
to one young lady at a time ; und there 
have been cases known in which a large- 
hearted male mutiin lias kept a whole 
charming family single for several years, 
and has at last * discovered the state of 
his feelings' for an unknown chit of a girl 
in an adjoining parish." [Athenajum. 400 
WIDE-WIDE WORLD (The) [by 
Susan Warner: Putnam, 1851.] 'hap- 
pen rs to have been written l)y an american 
lady of the evangelical school; and its 
special object is to show that human hap- 
piness depends less on the discharge of 
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social and moral obligations than on the 
observance of certain conventional codes 
of worship. As a work of art, we can say 
but little in its favor; yet there are in it 
such descriptions of american scenery and 
so nice portraiture of character — especially 
female — as suggest the idea that the writer 
is capable of better things." [Ath. 0401 

WIDOW GOLDSMITH'S DAUGH- 
TER, [by Julie P. Smith: Hartford, 
Broion S Gross^ 1870.] •'Writing this 
novel seems to have been a labor of love to 
its author. To her, at least, her imaginary 
world and its people have been convincing- 
ly real, and she has painted them with a 
brisk confidence in her subject, and in her 
ability to do it justice, which is far from 
unpleasant. . . ^he holds up vulgar and 
commonplace people to ridicule in a way 
which, to say the least of it, is not suggest- 
ive of over-refinement on her part. Her 
heroine, too, belongs to a type which seems 
to be fatally prevalent in our native novels 
— such of them, at least, as are written by 
women— the young woman who is torment- 
ed by a thirst for knowledge, who studies 
german while she washes her dishes, has a 
french grammar surreptitiously hidden in 
her mending-basket, and confounds her 
enemies and moves her lovers with fond 
pride by coming out at critical moments 
with pleasing facts in history or the last 
new thing in science. Still, much of Miss 
Smith's work is rather effectively done, 
and the way in which she displays her 
characters is often suggestive. Oddly enuf 
too, it is her faults which are her virtues ; 
and with a more restrained vivacity and a 
keener sense of what 6t to be omitted in 
making her studies from life, tho she m!t 
produce more unexceptionable work, we 
doubt if she would be half so amusing as 
she is at present." [Nation. 0403 

WIDOW WYSE (The) [by H.. Mark 
Bean: Boston, Cupples, 1884.] "is an 
entertaining little book, good for its brevi- 
ty, its swift movement, and its frequently 
clever bits of character. It is stated that 
Mr. Apthorpe is supposed to be the por- 
trait of a well-known Boston wit [T: Ap- 
pleton] , but there is little to suggest the 



trenchant sayings of the gentleman who 
wished someone would be kind enuf to 
tether a shorn lamb at the corner of Winter 
and Tremont Streets during the winter 
and spring. . . The real art of the book— 
sUt and careless art, but none the less in- 
genious and clever — is in the delineation 
of the Widow Wyse : the fair young widow 
with that supreme art of fascination which 
is merely the ability to flatter— to make 
everyone, from the butcher's boy, almost, 
to Mr. Apthorpe, believe when he meets 
her that for the first time in his life he is 
appreciated. The skill, of course, lies in 
the subtlety of the flattery, and this, so 
difficult to reproduce in fiction, has been 
very cleverly given. We are not told in 
long paragraf s the woman's motives and 
her successes, but we see her at work. 
She flits from page to page, from friend to 
friend, from plot to plot, from airy speech 
to deliberate intrigue, with acapacity»to 
foresee what may be useful to her, perhaps 
tomorrow, perhaps 5 years hence, which is 
exceedingly well reproduced by the 
author." [Critic. 0403 

WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS 
FRIENDS [by Abby (Morton) Diaz: 
Osgood. 187L] *^will have a cordial wel- 
come from all the readers of the * William- 
Henry Letters.' The new book has, in 
greater degree, the merits of the first,— 
surprising unaffectedneas, and singular 
fidelity to nature. . . The material of the 
book is of the simplest kind : it is merely 
the diversions and adventures at the farm 
during the summer in which Mr. Fry 
boards there with William-Henry's grand- 
mother. William-Henry has been home 
some years from school, and throuout this 
volume is seeking that place in a great 
wholesale business which he gets at last. 
He is a veritable young man, as he was a 
true boy; and we believe there never were 
more genuine persons in literature than 
his cousins Lucy-Maria and Matilda, his 
Aunt Phebe and his Uncle Jacob. The 
sweetest moral is implied by the whole 
course of the story, — tho it is scarcely a 
story,— and it is full of a perfectly delTtful 
humor. Indeed, as a humorist, Mrs. Diaz 
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must be recognized among the first who 
amiably and profitably please." [Atlan- 
tic. 0404 

WOLF AT THE DOOR, (The) [Bo- 
hertSy 1877.] **is a Boston story throu and 
throu. Withoutgreat pretensions to either 
originality, strength , or sharpness of outline, 
it is free from the commoner faults, and 
after detaining the reader for its hour will 
suffer him to go on his way with a pleasant 
impression. The interest turns on the 
love-fortunes of a young ' heiress, whose 
figure is very cleverly sketched, and to- 
ward whom one finds a pleasant feeling 
growing in his mind. By the 'wolf at 
the door* is meant the loss of her large 
property Uirou the manipulation of a pair 
of scamps; a disaster from which relief 
comes to her in the person of a faithful and 
worthy lover, whom she had nearly lost 
throu a misunderstanding caused by the 
treachery of an acquaintance." [Boston 
"Literary World." 0405 

WOMAN IN SPITE OF HERSELF 
(A .) [by J : CORDY Jeaffreson : Hurst, 
1871.] "This powerfully-written and ex- 
exciting tale possesses several claims to 
public attention. In the first place the 
scene is laid in Canada, the oldest and 
most picturesque of british colonies. 
Every one who feels an interest in that 
hospitable land will read with eagerness 
and sympathy the excellent descriptions 
of life in the old dominion— english and 
french 'society', old-world habitans and 
fresh importations from the green and 
enthusiastic island, clerical and legal nota- 
bilities, garrison loungers, and colonial 
belles, are all presented to us in grafic and 
well-ordered groups. The scenery of the 
St. Lawrence affords a theme for Mr. 
Jeaffreson's descriptive power. In the char- 
acter of Felicia Avalon, masculine in her 
accomplishments and her spirit of inde- 
pendent integrity, womanly in her enthu- 
siasm and tenderness, her indignation and 
despair, our author has given good evi- 
dence of his creative originality. Not less 
admirable is the generous simplicity, the 
priestliness without arrogance or guile, 
which characterize her brother Felix ; as 



charming, tho less original, is the rare 
nature of the hapless Jemmy, a type of those 
femininely gentle spirits occasionally to be 
found combined with intellectual vigor 
beyond the average of boyhood. When we 
add to these merits that our author is never 
dull, that his narrative never flags or fails 
in continuous energy, we have said enuf to 
indicate the general excellence of his 
work." [Athenaeum. 0406 

WOMAN'lf REASON (A) [by W: D. 
HowELLS ; Osgood, 1883.] "is an inter- 
esting contribution to the discussion of 
self-help by women, in the form of a narra- 
tive of Miss Helen Harkness' experience 
from the time when she lost her father, her 
lover, and her money until she recovered 
her lover and was relieved from the pre- 
dicament in which s^he found herself. Not 
until she h;is sounded the gamut from dec- 
orating pottery to serving behind the 
counter in a fotograf shop is her lover 
allow* d to come to her rescue. He is kept 
away by an ingenious series of disaster.^, 
but the reader awaits his final return with 
a calm confidence in the upritness of the 
story-teller. . . Yet how thoroly enjoyable 
this story is to anyone who knows the 
originals ! We are not certain that a famil- 
iar acquaintance with Boston and Cam- 
bridge port and the Beverly shore can be 
dispensed with in a satisfnctory apprecia- 
tion of the characters and situations.'^ 
[Atlantic. 040T 

WOMEN'S HUSBANDS. [Lippincottj 
1879.] **Of three good stories here repub- 
lished the first is 'The Barber of Midas', in 
which the course of true love is obstructed 
by the curiosity and meddlesome fussiness 
of a man who is intended to show that 
these traits are not exclusively feminine 
ones, and who fulfils the mission not too 
obtrusively. 'The False Prince' portrays 
the struggles of a snobbish man to hide his 
vulgar antecedents. In 'Narcissus', the 
third and best, the hero alienates by his 
self-worship the woman whom he loves, 
and maries her who only reflects his image. 
The latter dies but he loses his second 
chance from the same cause, and passes his 
life in unsatisfied longing for he knows not 
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what." [Nation. 0408 

WORK, [by Louisa M. Alcott: 
Boherts, 1873.] "The plan of the story is 
simple. The heroine, an orfan, whose 
father has been a scholarly and refined 
man, leaves, at 21, the roof of the rather 
hard and coarse maternal uncle who had 
grudgingly cared for her so far, and 'seeks 
her fortune\ She becomes in succession a 
housemaid, an actress, a governess, a seam- 
stress, a companion, a copyist, and — after 
due comphcations, of course.— a wife, and 
illustrates in every one of these capacities 
what is never once loftily asserted, — the 
real dignity of work. In the qualities 
which we usually associate with hl-b reed- 
ing, when we admire it most sincerely, — 
courage, magnanimity, and delicate honor, 
first of all in money matters, — Christie's 
character is peculiarly rich : and he who 
has proved that these qualities are quite as 
often found in the obscure as in the splen- 
did walks of life, has done much to bind 
together the best of every class. Christie, 
— honest, unfai-tidious, generous, brilliant, 
iiffectionate Christie, is a lady everywhere; 
and following the checkered path we have 
indicated, has worked out at 40 a rather 
shadowed, but sweet and significant desti- 
ny. She is but a ruf crayon sketch beside 
the exquisite cabinet picture of Kitty Elli- 
son, in 'A Chance Acquaintance,' but the 
motif of both portraits is the same, the 
grace and the glory of the same order of 
womanhood is celebrated in both, vehe- 
mently by the woman, chivalrously by the 
man." [Boston'^Literary World."]— "This 
feook, which covers a larger field than her 
other stories, fully sustains Miss Alcott's 
reputation. Vivacity, clearness, a strait- 
forward directness and earnestness of par- 
pose, pathos, with much skill in filling out 
the details, are among the hi qualities 
which carry us throu the story, with in- 
creasing interest." [Relig. Magazine. 0409 
YESTERDAY, [by E,. Winthrop 
Johnson : nolt, 1882.] "The book has a 
positive moral interest as a picture of what 
life may be made, or more, how a life may 
even be redeemed ; how one mistake, one 
great sin it may be, need not bring utter 



ruin, tho a man had no better faith in him 
than this. The story leads over delicate, 
even dangerous ground, but, throu(5ut, 
conduct is judged with a temperance and 
justice which commands respect in spite of 
the lower motives. The rattling pace of 
the opening chapters should not repel the 
reader, and he will find himself repaid by 
the picture of an actor's life from a novel 
point of vue. Grace Delahay, the heroine, 
is an ennobling example of the restraining 
influence of a fine-souled woman even 
when her direct efforts are thwarted, and 
her only opportunity is the silent witness 
of steady pure-living." [Nation. 0410 

YOKE OF THE THOEAH (The), [by 
''Sidney Luska": CasselU B87.] "A 
Jewish artist of repute in his native city, 
New- York, meets and falls in love with the 
dauter of a yankee customer. Before de- 
claring himself he has a mental struggle 
over the commandments in the Thorah 
which forbid under pain of dire penalities 
the mariage of a jew and a christian. 
But the man conquers the jew and the 
day for the wedding is fixed. Elias then 
confides his secret to his uncle, the rabbi, 
who calmly tells him that the Lord will 
interfere, and that the mariage never will 
take place, and in apparent conformity 
with the profecy Elias, in the midst of the 
ceremony, is stricken with a epileptic fit. 
The disease so affects his character that he 
readily succumbs to his uncle's influence, 
renounces Christine, and mariesa Jewess. 
. . . Mr. Harland has created several life-like 
personages, notably the rabbi and old Red- 
wood, the rude, uncultivated, straitforward 
father of Christine. Altogether the best 
part of the book is that describing the 
manners and customs of the german jews, 
who are one and all depicted with grafic 
power. I^othing could be better in their 
way than Mf. and Mrs. Blum and Mr. 
Koch, with their free and easy vulgarity 
and warm hearts, or Til lie Morgenthau, 
with her prosaic, flashy demeanor and 
musical genius." [Boston **Literary 
World." 0411 

YOUNG GIRL'S WOOING (A) [by 
E: P. Roe: Dodd^ 1884.] *' throws no lit 
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on the problem of his unquestiotiable 
popularity. The large umual circulation 
of such unqualified trash may be an en- 
couraging sign of the times to the senti- 
mental moralist, than whom no human 
being has less faculty for looking facts 
in the face, for seeing life as it is, or for 
properly conceiving what it should or mit 
be. Thethdt that it is read at all must 
depress those who believe that the average 
literary taste is some measure of average 
intelligence, of national soundness, mental 
and moral." [Nation. 0412 

ZACHARIAH THE CONGRESSMAN. 
[by Gilbert Ashville Pierce : Chica- 
go, Donnelley, 1880.] **It8 theme is 
commonplace, and its workmanship is of 
the cheap and salable grade. Zachariah is 



a sensible Westerner, whose head — and we 
may add whose heart — is turned by politi- 
cal flattery and preferment, and whose 
misfortunes begin with his election to office 
and his removal to Washiu^^ton. He 
there forgets his old and worthy friends, 
:ind forms new and dangerous ones, and 
becomes a wiser man only by first being 
made a sadder one. A certain verisimili- 
tude underlies parts of the story, and there 
is n quaint truthfulness in much of the 
dialect which is woven into it; but its 
purpose hardly goes further than mere 
amusement, and in that respect it cannot 
afi*ord satisfaction to a very ht order of 
taste. Some things in it are rather silly." 
[Boston *^Literary World." 0413 



A revue, after all, is often in a strange language to every one not 
acquainted with the book under discussion ; but if this has been read 
the comments of the revuer have more significance, his points are 
understood, and his praise or dispraise more keenly relished or disrelish- 
ed. There is always great pleasure in comparing opinions, and no doubt 
immense satisfaction in finding one's own discernment confirmed. So 
much greater is the interest in reading a revue after, rather than before, 
reading the book, that I often wonder whether this is not the best pur- 
pose of criticism. If I may judge by my experience and personal 
likings, a revue is of little interest unless the book is already, in some 
measure, at least, familiar. But, if that is true, what, again, becomes of 
the cash value of the revue ? Leaving this narrow monetary side of 
the question, it is certain, I think, that the aggregate influence of book- 
revues is an aid to literature. It may be difficult to trace this influence 
in many instances ; it may often glance without effect, and sometimes 
repress rather than help deserv^ing productions ; but as a whole, it no 
doubt widens the knowledge of literature and nourishes the taste for it. 
It is not, indeed, certain that literature would be possible to any large 
extent if there were no heralds to proclaim and no chorus to celebrate 
it. [O. K. Bunce. 
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It IS a veiy pleasant thing to finish reading a book and feel that cue 
has made a charming new acquaintance. Men and women who are en- 
tirely congenial and delitful are by no means common in this w'orld, even 
if one lives' in tlie midst of its best societ}^ ; and some of our dear friends 
are people who live all the year round in the little three- walled iiouses made 
by book-covers. Yet their e very-day life is as real to us as our a ; their 
houses and their fortunes and misfortunes are well known to us, and we are 
sure of a thousand things about them that we never saw in print. The 
inner circle of our friends niTt be a broken one if it were not rounded 
and completed with such companionships as these. But one thinks not 
so much of the luxury of having these friendships as of the necessity 
for them, and of the good it does everybody to know nice people, of the 
elevating power a novel may have if it carries its readers among people 
worth knowing. It is certainly a great force in raising the tone of so- 
ciety ; it is a great help in the advance of civilization and refinement. 
A good story has a thousand readers where a biografy has ten. Who 
is not better for having associated with the ladies and gentlemen to whom 
certain novelists have presented us? One instinctively tries to behave 
his very best after meeting them, and admires their hospitality, their 
charity, their courage in adversity, their grace and good-breeding. How 
many tricks of speech and manner we have caut in such society ! How 
often we have been moved to correct some carelessness or rudeness, of 
which we were unconscious until they taut us better! TroUope, Miss 
Thackeray, Mrs. Oliphant, a hundred others, have unwittingly done 
much more than entertain us with their stories : they have taut many 
people good manners ; they have set copies for us to follow in little 
things and great. To have spent a Week in a French Country House — 
as I hope we have all been lucky enuf to do — will save us from seeming 
awkward on any repetition of that charming visit. If we have never been 
abroad at all we feel that when we are in France, by and by, and go 
into the country, it will not seem at all strange. It is a pity that so little 
is known of our pleasant people from the story-books. The best of 
our gentlemen and ladies have kept very much to themselves ; at any rate, 
they haye few representatives in fiction, and do not mix much with the 
familiar types of character in American novels. Do they have them- 
selves privately printed, and are they rlt to be so shy as they are, and 
. to keep their fashion of doing things to themselves ? Are the authors 
who write about american life afraid of seeming to copy forein stones 
if they say too much of the peoi)le who, from a social point of vue, are 
best worth knowing and reading about? The couutiy life and local 
dialects and peculiarities, with their ridiculousness and pathos, the ener- 
gy and restlessness and flashiness and unconventionality, the ostentation, 
of amerieans have been held up for us to look at again and again. There 
are many of our nebors across the water who think the american girl of 
the period, with whom they have become acquainted, is the best type 
that can be found. It is too bad that there have been so few stones of 
agreeable, hl-bred american men and women, and that our best society 
has been so seldom represented in fiction. It is certainly not because it 
does not exist, and more books which show us such characters as; these 
would do much good. [Atlantic. 
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TRAVEL. A Series of Narrtitives of Personal 
Visits to places famous for Natural Beauty and Histor- 
ical Association. This publication is not an easy one to describe 

and is ivholly beyond criticism. It is made up from the coiitents of 
Travel, an interesting and unique semi-monthly periodical published by 
W: M. Griswold, which consists of select narratives of personal vi^ilts to 
famous pkices. These- selections, indexed in a thoroughly scientific iiuxn- 
nerj compose the two volumes before us. They are a museum of miscel- 
lanea, interesting to the traveler who is endowed with intellectual curi' ' 
osity. The only drawback on their use en route is their miscellaneous 
chdr^acter, a drawback which disappears luhen the journey is done and 
the v)ell seasoned traveler^ at home by his family fireplace., ivishcs to re- 
fresh his memories, renew his experiences, ^r to add to his own personal 
discoveries. Readers of both classes will find this piiblication, especially 
as bound in a permanent form ^ an invaluable aid in bringing to their 
notice the best, freshest., and most interesting illustrations tvhich have been 
published on the field of travel^ whether at home or abroad. — [ The Indepen- 
dent, IS Dec. 1S90. 

A serial of vjhich two volumes have been published, composed of ?*e- 
prints, 'either in fall or abridged, of papers which have appeared in a va- 
riety of periodicals' and books. The personal element gives a special 
flavor to this serial, and the editor, ivho is also the publisher, has a keen 
scent for the interesting, as well as a good faculty for leaving out the 
superfluous. The English Lakes, Vallombrosa, the Engadine, Lake 
George, Quebec, the Black Forest, the Pyrenees, HeidelSerg, the White 
Mountains, are among the subjects treated. The editor has annotated the 
text judiciously and sparingly .—[_The Atlantic Monthly, March, 1891. 
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